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THE QUEST OF PEACE 


By Frora Kenpaut Ivie 


Thirty-five miles northwestward from Des Moines, in Dallas 
County, lie broad acres of fertile Iowa land, owned and culti- 
vated by a small group of River Brethren. This is not a com- 
munistic group, for each household and farm (ranging from one 
hundred sixty to four hundred acres) is a complete and separate 
unit, but is held in close association by bonds of blood and of 
faith. 

From the beginning of time religion has been closely inter- 
woven with history. There is a beautiful theory that St. Paul 
founded the Waldensian church on his journey to Spain. His- 
tory does not conclusively prove this, but it is a matter of record 
that in 1170, Peter Waldo of Lyons, France, became dissatisfied 
with the established church and gradually acquired a large fol- 
lowing. This new group endeavored to follow, according to their 
own interpretation of the New Testament, the example of the 
Apostles. This cardinal principle of Peter Waldo, that man 
should interpret the Bible in his own way, grew in strength and 
reached into other countries. The Anabaptists of early Refor- 
mation days may not be a branch of the Waldenses, but they 
were at least strongly influenced by them. 

Outsiders gave this later group the name of Anabaptists 
(meaning rebaptizers), but they themselves never acknowledged 
the term, merely called themselves Brethren. The Swiss Ana- 
baptists were at all times in opposition to the ideas of violence 
and insurrection of the Munsterites of Germany. Although they 
agreed with them on several religious tenets, they held that a 
Kingdom on Earth could not be set up by the sword. 

During the early part of the sixteenth century many of the 
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peaceful Anabaptists were reorganized under the leadership of 
Menno Simons, a contemporary of Luther and Zwinglius. Thus 
the Mennonite religion came into being. From the beginning, the 
Mennonites have kept no records, holding it sufficient to carry 
their religion in their hearts; and the greater share of their writ- 
ten history has been by outsiders. Had it been otherwise, it is 
quite possibile that the name of Menno Simon would rank with 
that of Luther, Zwinglius and others of the same magnitude 
produced in the Reformation. 

The Mennonites stressed the importance of baptism as a sign 
of admission into the church, and not to infants simply because 
they were the seed of the faithful. This brought down the wrath 
of other religious denominations on their heads. They also be- 
lieved in the complete separation of state and church, and in 
universal peace. This belief naturally included the doctrine of 
nonresistance and often incurred the wrath of the state. 

Beginning with the year 1537 persecution of the Mennonites 
was cruel and relentless. In their search for religious freedom 
they became men without a country. In 1683 many of them 
accepted William Penn’s invitation to settle in Pennsylvania. 
These first comers founded their new homes in and about Ger- 
mantown. From 1709 to 1735 many families from the Palati- 
nate, descendants of the persecuted Swiss, came to America and 
settled in the Pequa Valley, which later became Lancaster Coun- 
ty (still later a part became York County), Pennsylvania. 

John Nissly (first spelled Nussli) came to Lancaster County 
in 1717 and Jacob Nissly was naturalized in 1729 in Mount Joy 
Township of the same county. Christian Wenger came on the 
ship James Goodwill on September 27, 1727. Johann Peter Kel- 
ler did not come until about 1750. 

These men and their families settled among the Conestoga, 
Pequa, and Shawnee Indians where under ill-omened circum- 
stances they built their homes and improved their lands. Through 
the years in the details of their daily life they insisted on the 
strictest simplicity, yet they used the very best materials and 
their products were of the highest quality. In Pennsylvania, as 
it had been during their exile in the Netherlands, “Menist fine” 


was a worthy trademark and a synonym for the best that could 
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be obtained. In their Swiss homes these people had been small 
farmers and dairymen. Their new farms varied from two hun- 
dred acres to a thousand or more. 

All through their history the Mennonites have been a peaceful, 
quiet and thrifty people. Usually they were on good terms with 
the Indians and they had no serious trouble with them until the 
French and Indian Wars from 1754 to 1763. During this period 
of time it was necessary for them to send to Holland for finan- 
cial aid after a series of disastrous Indian raids. 

But all in all they prospered and were content in their new 
homes until the days of the Revolution. Still retaining their 
doctrine of nonresistance, the Mennonites held to a policy of 
strict neutrality. During the early years of the War for Inde- 
pendence, they were exempted from active military service by 
payment of a money fine or by other service. After the Declara- 
tion of Independence there was some difficulty over the oath of 
allegiance required by each state. Many of the Mennonites re- 
fused to take the oath, but the state authorities were lenient as 
they knew them to be peaceable citizens and not enemies. The 
motives of the Mennonites in their refusal to bear arms or to 
take oaths, was as usual, frequently misunderstood and miscon- 
strued. Their difficulties in regard to these matters were caused 
by local hot-heads and not by the government. 

Jacob Engle came from Canton Basel, Switzerland, and settled 
near the Susquehanna River in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
A revival in 1770 conducted by Lutherans, Mennonites and Bap- 
tists resulted in numerous conversions. Differences of opinion 
regarding the mode of baptism arose and separate movements 
resulted. After the revival the Engles still held to trine immer- 
sion and those who believed with them formed the denomination 
known as the River Brethren. 

The story goes that the original members were baptized in the 
Susquehanna and this might have given them the name, or be- 
cause their homes were near the river the neighbors called them 
Brethren by the River or simply River Brethren. 

In 1843, differences regarding church housekeeping arose and 
led to the withdrawal of the Yorker Brethren or as they prefer, 
the Old Order of River Brethren. 
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The River Brethren have no formulated creed, their religion 
being strictly between man and his God, and they hold to trine 
immersion as the true form of baptism; they retain the ordinance 
of foot washing in connection with their communion, and non- 
resistance is one of their fundamental principles. During the 
Civil War both the Confederate and Union governments passed 
active military exemption laws, imposing fines of $200 to $500 
or more. Even so the Mennonites suffered many petty perse- 
cutions and some few major ones. By this time, the Old Order 
of River Brethren evidently had broadened their views of non- 
resistance so that they might serve their country in any way 
except by actual military duty. 

During the Civil War Noah Nissly of Mount Joy Township, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, served in the Union Army as 
a bridge builder. One of his comrades was from Iowa who evi- 
dently believed in the efficacy of advertising, for shortly after 
the war Noah Nissly settled in Poweshiek County, Iowa. Early 
in 1876 John Nissly, a young unmarried man following his 
uncle’s example, came to Iowa and bought a farm in Dallas 
County. He returned to Pennsylvania for what he considered 
a short visit. While there he married a young woman of his own 
faith. Shortly after the marriage ceremony the bride decided 
that Iowa was too far away and refused to accompany her 
husband to his lowa home. What to do? Go back to Iowa with- 
out his bride? Impossible. And the farm? John’s brother, 
Martin, came to his rescue. He rented the Iowa farm and made 
plans to go West. 

In a nearby Pennsylvania county a young man, eldest son of 
a large family, decided that the West was the place for him. 
He asked permission to accompany Martin Nissly on his trip to 
the land of opportunity. Yes, his young strength was a needed 
factor and, too, he had been brought up in the faith. 

On March 13, 1877, Martin Nissly, his wife, Mary, and a 
two-year-old son, Noah, together with young Henry Keller left 
Mount Joy. This was not a trek overland, but by rail; their first 
stop was at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and by March 16 they 
reached Canton, Ohio. Their journey took them through De- 
catur, Illinois, and by March 25 they had reached Keokuk, Iowa. 
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One more day and they reached Des Moines, then on to Dallas 
Center. 

As is usual, their car of household goods was delayed and 
contrary to promises was transferred in Chicago. By the first 
of April the household goods arrived and the move to the farm 
made. Unfortunately the stone jars of apple butter had been 
turned upside down in the transfer and prized quilts and linens 
were stained a dull brown. 

In a short time Martin Nissly was able to buy the farm and 
two years later Henry Keller bought a farm in the same neigh- 
borhood. In the meantime another Pennsylvania family of the 
River Brethren came to Dallas County. The Hawbakers (Ha- 
becker in early Pennsylvania history) joined their friends and 
Brethren in faith. Henry Keller married the eldest Hawbaker 
daughter and a new home was established, but only for a few 
brief years. When their young son, Jacob, was five, his mother 
died and the home was incomplete until years afterward Henry 
Keller married a younger sister of his first wife. 

The busy years brought other members of the River Brethren 
and in the year 1883 a church was established and their first 
Love Feast was held. In 1885 the first baptism took place. 

Today the names of their church members: Nissly (first bishop 
in Iowa), Keller (present bishop), Hawbaker, Wenger, Eby and 
others are the same names as Mennonite pioneer settlers of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Love Feast is held annually and helps keep alive the 
strong bonds of blood and faith that exist between the three 
groups of the Old Order of River Brethren in the United States. 
The largest group is in and around Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, a 
smaller group in Ohio, and the group about Dallas Center, Iowa. 
This last is a group of about forty members. 

The Love Feast is held in Pennsylvania during the last week 
of May, moving on to Ohio in the first week of June and into 
Iowa the second week; the day of preparation, ordinance of 
communion and of foot washing requiring three days in each 
state. Several ministers and a few of the members attend the 
three services held in the three states. 

No church buildings are maintained and this year the Iowa 
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services were held at the Noah Nissly farm near Dallas Center. 
The second floor of the large barn had been cleared of hay and 
two long tables with benches of planks were set up along one 
side wall. The tables were for the use alone of church members. 
Others may witness the services, but cannot take any real part 
in them. 

Seated around the long table at the right were the men. 
Leonardo da Vinci’s conception of the Last Supper might easily 
have had its inspiration from the faces of this group. Their hair 
was parted in the middle and falls almost to their shoulders, al- 
though it was cut square around the back. Their beards were 
uncut. Instead of flowing robes the men wear dark coats with 
standing military or clerical collars; they wear white collars but 
no ties. Their hats are of black felt with a flat round-edged 
crown of medium height and with a two and one-half to three- 
inch brim. 

Facing the audience, and at the end of the table, was the bishop 
of the Iowa congregation; next to him was the minister from 
Ohio, and the third was the minister from Pennsylvania. This 
man with his kind thoughtful eyes showing his close communion 
with the inner man, his true humility, and the complete tran- 
quility of his bearing gave the impression that he was, indeed, 
the model for da Vinci’s portrayal of the lowly Nazarene. 

All day on the Friday, and again Friday night, of the second 
week of June, the church members held their meeting, going to 
their homes only long enough for the needed rest, then returning 
‘to services lasting through the entire Saturday. Sermons, testi- 
monial services and hymn signing filled these two days. All dif- 
ferences, all malice must needs be cast out of the heart, for no 
member of the church partakes of the communion unless he is 
at peace with his God and his fellowmen. 

The Saturday night service opened with a short testimonial 
service and then a hymn, followed by a sermon by the minister 
from Pennsylvania. He was a Hawbaker and at least distantly 
related to most of the Iowa congregation. His text was John 
13:1-18, which is a description of the Last Supper and gives the 
command for the ordinance of foot washing. 


Seated around the long table at the left were the women of 
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the church. The sweetness of expression and their serene manner 
is accentuated by their devotional head covering. This is a small 
white cap in the “Priscilla Alden” style and is always worn dur- 
ing services, while some of the women wear it seven days of the 
week, 

The waist and skirt of their costume are put together with a 
narrow band and a short peplum; the waist is short and very 
plain, the skirt is long and very full. An apron and a shoulder 
shawl of the same material as the dress complete the costume. 
The cape or shoulder shawl is long enough to reach the waistline 
both in front and behind, and successfully conceals all lines of 
feminine grace and beauty. For outdoor wear they have a dark 
cape and a black sunbonnet with its long full cape across the 
back. 

After the sermon from St. John, the following hymn was sung: 


Behold! Our Blessed Lord 
Met with his chosen band, 

And said to them, in act and word, 
“Keep this, my plain command.” 


He laid his garments by, 
Upon that doleful night, 

When earth and hell combined, to try 
Man’s only hope to blight. 


Then did our humble Lord 
With towel girded stand, 
A basin, full of water pour’d, 
Held in his sacred hand; 


And lo!—he washed their feet! 
And then he wiped them dry! 

And taught them, thus, a lesson meet, 
Of deep humility. 


“Know ye what I have done?” 
Said he to one and all; 

“T have to you a pattern shown,— 
Whom ye your Master call; 


“As I have washed your feet, 
To show my love for you; 

Ye ought to wash each other’s feet, 
To show your love is true. 
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“The servant must not claim 
To be above his Lord,’— 

Then, Lord, be this my constant aim, 
To keep thy sacred word. 


The singing is done in a monotone or perhaps a melancholy 
minor describes it better. Without instrumental accompaniment, 
the hymn was droned out two lines at a time after the reading 
thereof by the bishop. The sermons are preached in a similar 
style. A verse, or verses, of the Bible is read and a personal in- 
terpretation is given in a flat tone with no rhetorical embellish- 
ments or emphatic gestures. 

Following the hymn came the ordinance of foot washing. One 
man washed the feet and another dried them, taking turns as 
directed by a member in charge. While this ordinance was per- 
formed around the men’s table a similar scene was enacted around 
the women’s table. Each individual ceremony was sealed at each 
table by the kiss of peace. Immediately following this ceremony 
came the ordinance of communion held in commemoration of the 
death and suffering of Christ. Unleavened bread and the silver 
cup of wine is used in this ceremony and is concluded by the 
kiss of charity. 

Sunday morning services were for the purpose of further 
strengthening the church members. The entire services are dig- 
nified but not formal and an atmosphere of reverence is felt that 
is seldom achieved in other modern Protestant churches. 

It has been said that as pride enters a church the ordinance of 
foot washing goes out. Surely it is a perfect symbol of humility 
and conducive to brotherly love. One Iowa church member sum- 
marized it thus, “How could a man go out and cheat a fellowman 
after he had washed that man’s feet?” 

The following extracts are from a letter received from a mem- 
ber of the Iowa River Brethren congregation: 

“You wondered if our doctrine of brotherly love reached the 
pocketbook. It does. We take care of all our poor members, and 
any misfortunes that our members meet with are also taken care 
of. No members are allowed to go heavily in debt without the 
consent of the membership. If they do so, they are not helped. 
We do not go to law either among ourselves or with others. As 
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a rule we do not vote. Some of us are school directors and that 
is as far as we go in public office. We have no divorces and may 
only marry a church member.” 

In reply to a query regarding nonresistance, they answered 
quickly, ““We believe in it with our whole souls,” and almost in 
the same breath they added, “But that doesn’t mean we are not 
loyal to our government. We practice nonresistance only insofar 
as it does not conflict with our duty to our country.” 

For centuries these small groups of people and their ancestors 
have sought a land where they may dwell in peace, which they 
may cultivate, and worship their God in their own way. From 
Switzerland to northern Germany, then to William Penn’s land 
and now to Iowa. 

For fifty years and more they have found Iowa a land of peace 
and plenty. Even through the years of the depression they have 
not known hunger or want and have never received a penny’s 
worth of outside help. The World War touched them but not 
to the extent of forcing them to move on. The youngest son of 
Martin Nissly was killed in France; he was serving as a cook. 

The Old Order of River Brethren believe with Isaiah 2:4, 
“And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 

They do not mouth such deceptive words as “Poor misguided 
man, at heart he is good and noble.” These direct lineal and 
spiritual descendants of the Swiss Anabaptists will tell you that 
man by his very nature is carnal. Their first command is re- 
pentance, then reformation, and they hold that the characteristic 
of a true believer is not his creed, but his life. 

They have built up prosperous farms, dotted with horses, 
cattle, hogs, sheep and chickens; and operated with all the mod- 
ern efficiency made possible by tractors, electricity, refrigeration 
plants, hard work and thrift. They are a plain people, direct of 
speech, and possessing a simple dignity. They have honest eyes 
and strong faces and a reputation for fair dealing. They hope 
and pray for peace, but they know they shall not find a lasting 
peace until as one member stated, “we are found faithful, and 


all can meet in that great final meeting when the nations will all 
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be gathered around the Great White Throne as John saw in 
Revelations, 7:9-17. 
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RAILROAD PASSES 


Tuanks. We are under renewed obligations to our railroads, 
the B. & M., and the K., Ft. D. M. & M., for the customary 
passes to the press, those bits of pasteboard which are at all 
times so ornamental and on special occasions so useful. We avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to say that the presentable manage- 
ment of these roads, the former by H. Thielson, Esq., superin- 
tendent, William H. Northup, general agent at this end, and the 
latter by George Williams, Esq., superintendent, William B. 
Armstrong, agent here, has been noted by us with much pleasure, 
and it will be our study, so far as we can, to cooperate with them 
in advancing the future prosperity of the same and their useful- 
ness both to stockholders and the public—The Ottumwa Courier, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, January 8, 1862. (In the Newspaper Division 
of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa, Des 
Moines. ) 


NORMAN DUNSHEE 
Proressor or AncieENT Laneuaces, Drake University 
1881-1890 


By F. I. Herriorr 
Professor in Drake University 


[Concluded] 
XIX 
In his letter to Trustee Austin, already quoted, Garfield adds 
a “P. S.” in which he asserts: “The school almost universally 


> 


rejoice at the action of the trustees.”” We may entertain doubts 
of the accuracy of that assertion. In the heat of acrimonious 
controversies we are wont to hear and see the things we want to 
hear or see. Garfield’s letters demonstrate that the community 
was sadly torn with controversy; and we may assume the stu- 
dents and faculty were likewise more or less split in factional 
feeling. It would be strange if such were not the case in a small 
community such as Hiram was then. 

After the foregoing paragraph was written I came upon two 
statements of Mr. Green that are interesting in verification of 
the surmise which was ventured as to the factional feeling in 
Hiram at the time of Garfield’s election to the principalship and 
the persistence of more or less of that feeling among his critics. 
Mr. Green says: 

The coming of Garfield to Hiram as its executive head marked an 
era in Hiram history. Its educational features were intensified; and 
while the general Christian tone of the school was well preserved, less 
attention was given, than formerly, to special doctrines. Some of his 
brethren, including prominent preachers, were filled with sorrow when 
they saw the school pass into Garfield’s hands; for they feared that 
under the enthusiasms he could command, the school would cut loose 
from its old moorings, and sail into an unknown sea on alien shores.°° 


Notwithstanding there was considerable opposition to Mr. Garfield 
at the beginning of his administration, it had mostiy ceased when he 
finally bid its classrooms farewell. Young Hiram was always on his 


50Green, op. cit., p. 131. 
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side, and clothed itself in the glory of the coming days of his great- 
MYR og A 

As Mr. Green’s own memories as a student comprehended the 
very year or days under consideration, it is quite clear that Gar- 
field’s assertion was an expression of what he thought and pre- 
ferred rather than a statement of fact. The community and the 
school were stirred, and the bitter memories and the recrimina- 
tion persisted for years. Further, any one familiar with col- 
legians of the undergraduate years need not be told that they are 
seldom a unit in feeling or expression on anything. One finds 
more or less the same ratios of critics and supporters, of con- 
servatives and liberals, on matters in controversy among them 
as in the community roundabout. 

There may be no little significance in the showings of the 
statistics of attendance during Dunshee’s professorship and after. 
I quote from Green again: 


Those figures are interesting and possibly instructive. The de- 
cline in attendance during 1855-56-57 reflected the adverse cop- 
ditions among Ohio’s farmers referred to by Miss Booth.” 

The increase during 1858-59 took place despite the panic of 
1857 and ensuant nation wide depression which started in Ohio, 
and during the controversy in which Dunshee was conspicuous, 
and which, Garfield would have us infer, alienated the students. 
Following Dunshee’s departure the attendance fell off sharply, 
down in 1861 almost to what it was in 1852, ten years before. 
He may have had more admirers and friends than Garfield ap- 
preciated.”* Reasoning post hoc, ergo propter hoc is not always 
coercive or conclusive; but it is in order when the other side 
indulges in it. 

Judges in our courts frequently tell a complainant that he who 
would have equity must come into court with clean hands, or he 

51Ibid., p. 1838. 


52See footnote 30, ante. 
53Green, op. cit., p. 51. 
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who would have equity must do equity. Corydon E. Fuller pro- 
tests against the injustice of sundry assertions or intimations of 
Whitelaw Reid in his Ohio in the War concerning Garfield’s 
“boorish manners, uncouth ways, shabby dress and outlandish 
provincialisms at the time he entered Williams College.’’* Mr. 
Green informs us that Bruce A. Hinsdale was “not a popular 
preacher”; that “his style of delivery and the minuteness of his 
analysis of the Biblical theme were not attractive to the most 
people. . . . it cannot be said of him as was said of his Master, 
‘the common people heard him gladly.’”” And “His social facul- 
ties were not as strongly marked as his intellectual... .”°° Con- 
cerning Dunshee’s successor, Mr. J. H. Rhodes, who Professor 
Caldwell assures us was a better teacher than his predecessor, 
Mr. Green, who knew him as a student, tells us that while he 
was “one of the best teachers of elocution ever connected with 
the institution” and was “generally well liked,” nevertheless his 
“temperament was so different that his pupils never had that 
enthusiastic personal affection for him” that they had for Miss 
Booth and Mr. Garfield.” 

Mr. Fuller’s protest against the injustice of Reid’s allegations 
is valid—for they were hardly worthy of emphasis, even mention 
if true, for the same could be said of thousands of men of light 
and leading who enter college from the remote provinces or rural 
regions. The pith and point and purpose of the exhibits just 
given is that if Norman Dunshee suffered from certain deficien- 
cies his critics, within his academic bailiwick, were not the ones 
to throw stones at him, for they too lived in houses with much 
glass in their windows and doors. 

One may often detect the inner connections by slight but sig- 
nificant signs or the course of things by straws on the surface 
of the waters. Isaac Errett was one of the pioneer promoters of 
Hiram’s Eclectic Institute. Mr. Green assures us that he was 
“one of the wisest and most capable of its first Board of Trus- 
tees.”*’ In the forepart of the decade he reflected the antislavery 


54Fuller, op. cit., p. 127. See Reid, Ohio in the War (Ed. 1868), Vol. I, pp. 
742, 743. 

55Green, or — p. 214. 

56]bid., p. 

57Green, es aoe. p. 83. 
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sentiment of the Western Reserve. He was outspoken in his 
opposition to the Fugitive Slave Law. He openly dissented from 
the views of Alexander Campbell.” 

In 1859, however, his attitude seems to have altered some- 
‘what. Pardee Butler and his coworkers in and about Pardee in 
Atchinson County, Kansas, were struggling to build a church in 
that community. They were in sore need of funds, and Mr. But- 
ler wrote to Mr. Errett as corresponding secretary of the Ameri- 
can Christian Missionary Society for financial aid, as many an- 
other frontier missionary had done before. Mr. Errett replied 
that the society would give him and his church aid provided he 
would “preach the gospel and keep out of politics’—the latter 
condition being, of course, that slavery was taboo.” 

Two facts excite curiosity. First, Alexander Campbell made 
a tour of the Western States in 1859, visiting the leading churches 
of the Disciples, Leavenworth being one of the points where he 
met with the local leaders.*° Second, Pardee Butler was Norman 
Dunshee’s brother-in-law. Query. Were there any causal rela- 
tions between the troubles of Norman Dunshee at Hiram that 
year anent his aggressive attitude towards slavery, and Butler’s 
notoriety in antislavery agitation in Kansas, and Errett’s refusal 
to give financial aid unless he (Butler) “kept off” the vexatious 
subject, and Alexander Campbell’s formal visit to the Kansas 
Territory? Such coincidence, such concurrence, create what the 
lawyers would call a lusty presumption for suspicion that post 
hoc ergo propter hoc. Whatever the ground facts may be they 
remind us of what the courts frequently inform litigants and the 
public that “Circumstances alter cases.” 

68See his letter to Campbell under the title ‘‘The Fugitive Slave Law—Once 


More,” dated at Warren, Ohio, September 13, 1851, in the Millennial Harbinger, 
Series IV, Vol. I, pp. 621-31. 

59See Kansas Christian Church History, p. 14, col. 1, in the Kansas Messenger 
Vol. 38 for January, 19384, 

60Idid., p. 18, col. 2. 

Pardee Butler had applied te Isaac Errett in April, 1858, for financial aid, 
and the corresponding secretary of the A. C. M. B. had replied that he would 
submit his request to the Board of Directors. Later he replied that the society 
would grant the aid if the board could be assured that he would not keep up 
belligerent antislavery agitation. Mr. Butler denounced their attitude as incon- 
sistent with the injunctions of his Faith. His protest got into the church papers. 
Errett replied: “As an antislavery man, I sympathize much with you. I share 
your feelings, but in the missionary work I know nothing of slavery or anti- 
slavery.” The Northwestern Christian and the Christian Luminary denounced 
the course of the society, the latter organ declaring it a flagrant attempt to 
“gag” the preachers of the gospel upon a great moral issue. It calls attention 
sharply to Errett’s notable sermon in 1851 against the Fugitive Slave Law, and 


his Eecrenney in that year (1858). See Lamar, Memoirs of Isaac Errett, Vol. I, 
pp. 19. 
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XX 


Norman Dunshee left the Western Reserve Eclectic Institute 
and his many friends in Hiram in 1859 with the iron in his soul 
and bitterness in his heart. He departed for Atchison County 
in the northeastern corner of Kansas. Apparently he wanted to 
get as far away as he could from the scene of his mistreatment. 
Several considerations probably constrained him in going to that 
section of the “Far West.” 

Opposition to human slavery was foremost in his thoughts of 
public affairs. For five years “Bleeding Kansas’ had been the 
center of Armageddon for all who would fight what John Wesley 


> 


called the “sum of all villainies.” Kansas, too, was then on the 
remote frontier, and its distance from his old haunts would en- 
hance forgetfulness. Further, Mr. Dunshee’s sister was the wife 
of Rey. Pardee Butler whose daring defiance of the proslavery 
leaders and partisans in 1855 caused a lynching party to mal- 
treat him. They sent him down the Missouri River on a raft. 
On his return to Atchison County in 1856 he was given a coat of 
tar and cotton (in the absence of feathers) and driven out again 
from his home. But he lived, and later pronounced the requiems 
of his enemies within their precincts.°' Pardee Butler was a 
congenial soul for Norman Dunshee. 

On his arrival in Kansas Professor Dunshee, either in a state 
of discouragement or disgust with his experiences with “‘edu- 
cators,” decided to abandon teaching, at least as a major occu- 
pation, for he purchased or pre-empted a quarter section of Jand 
near the town of Pardee (now non est) and essayed the role of 
farmer. He sought happiness and surcease of his memories in 
applying the maxims and rules of Virgil’s Georgics in the care 
of the soil and the culture of grains and fruits and the breeding 
of livestock. His success, however, as one might presume, was 
not notable. The hundred and one little things that had to be 
attended to in order to make the farm “pay” did not attract or 
coerce his soul. Among the residents in and about the locus of 
Pardee there still linger traditions of Norman Dunshee’s “ab- 


61Personal Recollections of Pardee Butler, Chapters VIII, XIII-XV; also see 
The Howard Report, 34th Congress, 1st Session, Report 200, pp. 960-963; . Per- 
sonal Recollections of Pardee Butler,” N. Y. Tribune, May 19, Aug. 30, 1856; 
and Spring, Kansas: The Prelude to the War for the Union, Ch, VI, “The War 
on the Wakarusa,” pp. 79-82. 
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sent-minded” farming, of his easy-going procedure, and of his 
dreamy-eyed contemplation of the beauties and ways of nature 
while his horses and plow paused at the end of a furrow. His 
heart and mind were still held by the lure of his books; and while 
he might conscientiously “will” to test Virgil’s advice to farmers 
he could not resist seeing, aye, seeking 
All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word. 

Typical of Norman Dunshee’s  scientific-mindedness and 
habits of close observation of nature’s phenomena, an incident, 
communicated to me by his nephew, Mr. George C. Butler, may 
be mentioned. They were crossing a stretch of prairie on or 
near his farm one afternoon when they both were suddenly made 
conscious of a sharp earth tremor. It was the shock of an earth- 
quake. Instantly Mr. Dunshee pulled out his watch and noted 
the exact time of the disturbance. Mr. Butler, then a lad, was 
puzzled by his action until Mr. Dunshee told him what the oc- 
currence was.” 

Another story exhibits the breadth and vigor of his mastery 
of the languages he had studied in Western Reserve College and 
taught in Western Eclectic Institute. One day he received word 
of the death of a German whose family attended the church to 
which he ministered, and a request from the widow to take 
charge of the exercises at the funeral. When Mr. Dunshee ar- 
rived at the stricken home he asked the widow if she had a pref- 
erence as to the language he should use in conducting the serv- 
ices. In some surprise she replied that if he could speak in her 
native language she would, of course, like to have him use it. 
He asked for a German text of the Bible, read a few selections 
from it and then voiced the appropriate sentiments of the occa- 
sion entirely in German, without effort or hesitation.” 

In time Mr. Dunshee availed himself of the new national 
Homestead Law and secured a quarter section of farm land, and 
later purchased another quarter. He pursued farming for several 


years. But ad interim he was soon preaching on Sundays, as he 


62Geo. C. Butler to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at White City, Kansas 
September 25, 1935. : ; 


63Miss Ada Scott to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Chariton, Iowa 
January 21, 1935, ' : eee: eer oie 
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had been at Hiram. Then in the winter months he conducted a 
private or “‘select’” school. Among his pupils were his two 
daughters, Emma and Josie. When most children are learning 
Mother Goose and nursery rhymes they were seated on their 
father’s knee learning Greek and Latin conjugations and declen- 
sions and the intricacies of syntax and mathematics; and their 
careers later demonstrated that each was thoroughly tutored in 
the fundamentals of language, literature, astronomy and mathe- 
matics. 

There still linger round about Pardee memories of Professor 
Dunshee talking to groups of children who would cluster about 
him to listen to his fascinating stories of the planets and the 
stars, the phases of the moon and the flashy doings of meteors 
and comets. 

At Pardee, as at Twinsburg and Hiram, it was not long before 
reports of Mr. Norman Dunshee’s extensive scholarship and 
notable ability as a teacher began to spread about the country- 
side, and those concerned about the education of their children 
began to formulate plans for utilizing him. As late as the middle 
nineties there could be seen the stones of a foundation that had 
been laid in the early sixties for the erection of a building to 
house an academy at Pardee in which Norman Dunshee was to 
teach, if not head. The turmoil of the Civil War so discouraged 
its promoters and friends that funds were not forthcoming to 
realize their plans. 

In 1860 the members of his religious denomination, in state 
convention, commended Dunshee as a preacher and teacher, and 
urged the establishment of a “Christian University.” In 1863 
they purchased the plant of the Methodist college at Ottumwa, 
Kansas, in furtherance of that plan. In 1866 or 1867 Mr. Dun- 
shee was asked to succeed the first president, John M. Rankin. 
To what extent he took charge cannot be stated. The bitterness 
of the postwar politics in Kansas thwarted the success of the 
venture.” A memorandum which I have from the files of the 
alumni office of Western Reserve University states that he was 
on the teaching staff of “Kansas University,” but I am unable 

64Interview with Miss Ada Scott. 


65Jno. D. Zimmerman, Kansas Christian Church History, pp. 15-16, printed in 
The Kansas Messenger, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, for January, 1984, 
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to confirm tne assertion.” It is probable that there was a con- 
fusion of the names of the two institutions. 

In 1866 he won public recognition outside academic circles. 
The Republicans of Atchison County in their efforts to save the 
country that year nominated him for superintendent of the coun- 
ty schools. He was elected and served in that office for the years 
1867 to 1869. It is inconceivable that he did any of the ordinary 
political maneuvering or “ploughing round” to secure the nomi- 
nation. All accounts of his character and daily conduct concur 
that he had none of the arts of the demagogue or office seeker. 
The Republicans either had an acute sense of the fitness of things 
and nominated him because of his pre-eminent academic prepara- 
tion, or more likely they wanted to enhance the respectability of 
their general ticket and thus insure the certainty of success of 
their party at the polls.” 


XXI 

In the forepart of 1871 Miss Josie Dunshee saw in an issue 
of the family’s religious paper a statement that Oskaloosa Col- 
lege, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, was seeking an instructor in mathe- 
matics. Forthwith, she urged her father to apply for the ap- 
pointment. She was in a fashion his mentor and his right-hand 
man on the farm and knew that he was not a success as a farmer, 
and would not thrive nor be contented in rural precincts. She 
urged him with some energy, probably her own feelings con- 
curring strongly, in furthering his getting back into regular aca- 
demic work. Finally, but with great reluctance, he wrote to 
President Francis M. Bruner, who did not hesitate to secure him. 

Mr. Dunshee and the family moved to Oskaloosa and in the 
fall of 1871 he entered upon his second academic journey as pro- 
fessor of mathematics. For the next six years he taught classes 
in mathematics and his life was again full of enjoyment, doing 
the sort of work he most coveted. 

Meantime his two daughters, Miss Josie and Miss Emma, en- 
tered the college classes. Each registered for the classical course 
then, as later, regarded as the stiffest course offered, in contrast 


66Paul H. Moty to F. I. Herriott, (MS) let 
Uh liek: (MS) letter dated at Western Reserve 


67Green, op. cit., p. 40. 
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with the “literary” or “ladies” course usually taken by women 
in those days. Each graduated in 1876. Miss Josie became pro- 
ficient in painting also. The portrait of Professor Dunshee, of 
which the frontispiece is a reproduction, was painted by her, and 
likewise the portrait of her mother. 

The impressions Professor Dunshee made upon his students 
at Oskaloosa may be indicated in the following resume of mem- 
ories of two of his students. The first is a summary of an inter- 
view with Mrs. A. M. Haggard, daughter of Professor B. W. 
Johnson of Oskaloosa College.® 


He was gentle and gracious and always generous in his interpretation 
of our efrorts and work. We—young women—vwere not “afraid” of him 
as was the case with some of the other instructors. He never made 
sport of us either for his own amusement or for the class; nor made 
us feel small or insignificant. If we were struggling to express ourselves 
and were doing so awkwardly, he would give us a kindly lead or suggest 
something that would help us to the right words, or give us a start that 
would enable us to show that we really knew what the correct answer 
should be. He might at times seem absent-minded or indifferent to what 
was going on about him; but let any one make some remark that was 
absurd or irrelevant or wrong in reply and instantly we knew that he 
was aware of it. If the student was trying to be “smart” or “show off,” 
he soon was aware that Professor Dunshee was not “taken in” and a 
quiet observation would bring a laugh that would abolish his bumptious 
cockiness. We liked to watch his face, which usually was very serious 
in expression, when something especially interested him. A smile would 
slowly spread over his face or flash suddenly in his eyes. He had rather 
striking blue-gray eyes which were very expressive. Mrs. Dunshee was 
also very attractive. She was slender, prim and quiet; but alert, gracious 
and keen in her comments. 


The following excerpts are taken from two letters of Governor 
George W. Clarke of Adel, Iowa, of the class of 1877, written 
to me at different times, the first on June 2, 1923, and the second 
December 28, 1934. 


. .. Dunshee was to a degree an inspirer of youth. And yet he was 
so gentle, almost childlike. Indeed he completely fulfilled the injunction, 
“except you become as littie children.” Everybody believed in him, 
everybody loved him, not half-heartedly, but passionately, fondly. He 
was one in whom indeed, “there was no guile.” No more unassuming 
man ever lived, yet there never existed in the mind of anyone a shadow 


68Interview with Mrs. A. M. Haggard, September 20, 1935. Professor B, W. 
Johnson was president of Oskaloosa College from 1889-92. 
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of doubt as to his complete competency for the work he undertook as 
a teacher. 

On occasion when a teacher or speaker would present a fine inspiring 
thought or rise far above the ordinary common placeness, I have seen 
D.’s face glow like the sudden flash of a meteor, and the flash as sud- 
denly disappear. .. . D.’s tears were not so far in the depths but that I 
have seen them rise with the meteor flash and also when confronted 
with some pathetic, tender or touching incident. . . . D. naturally was, 
full of sympathy and reacted to kindness. 

Both Prof. D. and Prof. S[hepperd]® were men of highest character 
and inspiring ideals. If all men were such as they were in habit, char- 
acter and cultivated mind, the world would be a good world indeed. 


Personally I knew Prof. Dunshee only during my closing year at 
Oskaloosa. .. . He was an old man before I knew him. I am sure the 
natural qualities of his life had graduated in him all those elements 
universally held to grace the finest and best of human nature. 

Naturally there were other qualities, common to men, that did not 
all,appear dominant in tie life of Prof. Dunshee. I refer, for instance, 
to the aggressive, fighting, go-ahead spirit for gain in material things, 
place or position. Here there was no appeal to him. Here, in my judg- 
ment, he could not have won success beyond a very slight degree. His 
faculties just were not adapted to such a field of endeavor. He could 
not have been happy in such efforts. We should never have heard of 
him in “business” or as an artisan. My acquaintance with him, and 
recalling him after almost sixty years, studying him after ransacking 
among the old, old leaves of my memory after receiving your letter—I 
almost think of him as by nature somewhat of a recluse. That is to say, 
society did not appeal to him. He was not at home in its presence. It 
in a degree bored him. Not that he did not respect and highly regard 
the individuals, but that the personnel would tire him. 

Professor Dunshee was one of the most backward, timid men I ever 
knew. One of a company discussing a subject, although quite familiar 
to him, I feel quite sure he would not voluntarily interpose an opinion. 
Only if asked his view would he speak, and then only in the briefest 
way—no discussion, no defense; this by no means because of a want of 
information or knowledge, because he was well recognized as a capable 
man. He was not a man of many words; rather I should say somewhat 
of a silent man. He was not a public speaker. He just thoughtfully 
went on his way communing deeply with himself on serious subjects 
and among them such as in his day touched forcibly upon human life, 
and further, on destiny. He was always a student and his books may 


be well anticipated from his professorships and his general habits of 
reflection and thought. 
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But again, the man of much erudition learned, as the much- 
harassed Job had discovered before him, that “Man is born unto 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” Academia illustrates the basic 
laws of the universe and the truth of the Greek philosopher’s 
observation that “Society is made up of mutually repellant parti- 
cles.” 

President Bruner, like many another executive of our pioneer 
colleges before him and since, was attempting the impossible. 
He was striving to be in two different places at once. He in part 
was in the field strenuously seeking to raise funds for the run- 
ning expenses of the college, and in part of the time he was 
conducting classes, to say nothing of preaching on Sundays. It 
was a soul-wracking business, converting dreams and hopes into 
cash, and ideals and promises into going realities. 

The depression which followed the financial panic of 1873 
wrecked plans. Its complications put every one’s nerves on edge. 
Saints and statesmen, and seers alike, easily found themselves 
at loggerheads within the closed circle of the college. The criss- 
crosses in the finances and administration and in the clashes of 
personalities caused animosities to focus and flash. Professor 
Dunshee again saw history repeat itself in the person of Presi- 
dent Bruner. The latter’s connection with Oskaloosa College 
suddenly ceased in July, 1876, in the same manner as the former’s 
had at Hiram. 


XXII 


President Bruner’s learning and zeal, however, had attracted 
the authorities of Abingdon College, who called him to the presi- 
dency of that institution at Abingdon, in Knox County, Illinois. 
Among the men he asked to become members of his instructional 
staff, as soon as he had himself adjusted to his new situa- 
tion, was Professor Dunshee. He was not involved in the sorry 
contentions that distracted counsel at Oskaloosa, but the meager 
resources of the college and the unfavorable prospects and the 
great respect he had for the erudition and character of Presi- 
dent Bruner induced him to accept the invitation. He and his 
family moved to Abingdon in the fall of 1877 where he began 
work as professor of mathematics. As at Hiram he taught other 
subjects than mathematics. His two daughters also became mem- 
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bers of the teaching staff. Miss Josie Dunshee became assistant 
teacher of belles-lettres and ancient languages; and Miss Emma 
Dunshee, assistant teacher of history and astronomy. Miss Josie 
also taught drawing and painting.” 

The impressions made by the Dunshees on the students of 
Abingdon are indicated by the following recollections. The first 
given epitomizes the memories of Mrs. D. F.. (Celeste Bruner ) 
Givens, daughter of President Bruner and a graduate of Abing- 
don, class of 1879. She knew Professor Dunshee as a student 
in the classroom and she saw him within the inner circle of the 
administration as well. 


In his teaching Professor Dunshee always made us feel the relations 
of the subject in hand to our lives and to the history of the country and 
religion, not in a sentimental way but in its causal or organic relations. 
He saw things in the large. He made us see with him the bigger and 
better things which a word or sentence or theorem implied or connected 
with. He was invariably earnest and he made us feel likewise, not by 
telling us to be so, but simply by his manner. 

Professor Dunshee always made the study of language interesting 
and real. He liked to show the connection between the classics and 
modern life in our words and in institutions. He made us appreciate 
what he often called the “Tree of Language’—how from simple tap 
roots Greek and Latin words have grown and spread in modern tongues 
of the various peoples of Europe and America. His translations fasci- 
nated us. He would turn the original Greek or Latin into such beautiful 
English, and so easily that it seemed more like poetry than prose. He 
made us love the classics. 

His method of instruction was what it should be. No one ever was 
afraid of him. He was always considerate and kind to beginning stu- 
dents. If a student made a bad translation he would correct him in a 
way that made him grateful—never resentful—and often he was so kind 
in words and manner that I suspect the student thought he was correct 
or right from the very start. He tried to draw out what a student knew 
and never to demonstrate what he did not know. He was an educator in 
the old original Latin sense of the word—he “led forth” the student into 
the fields of knowledge and art. Even the bores of the class he treated 
with courtesy, unless he suspected flippancy or smart tactics, and then 
we would realize that there was a sharp edge to his tongue. 

Professor Dunshee was never dramatic or flowery in his class work. 
He was always quiet in tone and cautious in words, I never saw him 
display anger. He never judged harshly nor condemned students in 
class, and I doubt if he did outside of classes. This habit was due, in 


70Chapman, etc., History of Knox County, Illinois, p. 574. 
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part, to the fact that students never acted in his presence in such wise 
as to merit reprimands. His life and relations with us were an in- 
spiration. 

Professor Dunshee’s proficiency in foreign languages was out of the 
ordinary. My father conversed with equal facility in English, French 
and German, his three years in the German and French universities mak- 
ing French and German common speech for him. I recall him and Pro- 
fessor Dunshee in many a conversation speaking now in French and now 
in German, often carrying on very animated discussions over some 
matter of current mutual interest. It is not unlikely that they used 
those languages so that they might discuss freely their vexatious prob- 
lems in the administration at Oskaloosa or Abingdon when immature 
and irresponsible persons were within hearing. My father’s great ad- 
miration and affection for Professor Dunshee never lessened.7 


The impressions made upon a subfreshman are usually deep, 
lasting, and vivid. Mr. R. E. Conklin of the class of 1886 entered 
Abingdon in 1877 and had two or more years of preparatory 
work to compass before he could qualify as a freshman, and so 
did not enter any of Professor Dunshee’s classes, but he came 
to know the family and he had Miss Josie Dunshee for an in- 
structor in drawing and painting: 


I took drawing and painting of her [Miss Josie] all year... . I, 
however, had never seen, or scarcely heard tell of an artist, and a poet 
was so remote and inconceivable that I could hardly believe it when I 
found that Miss J.[osie] could paint pictures and had actually written 
some poems. . . . Concerning Mrs. Dunshee I knew very little excepting 
that on some occasions during that year, some of us were invited to 
spend the evening at the Dunshee home where I met Mrs. D. who was 
an artist also, and saw a large collection of sketches and paintings that 
were the supreme wonder and delight of my life; and Professor D. had 
more books than I had ever dreamed were in the world. But I hardly 
saw or knew him except as a member of the faculty.... Years after I 
was walking through the cemetery at Des Moines [Woodland] and 
happened to see an unpretentious stone bearing the inscription: “I shall 
be satisfied when I awake in His likeness,” and I want to believe that 
it was his own mathematical carefulness and sureness that selected it. 
... I might say further concerning Mrs. Dunshee that as I saw and 
knew her in her home she was the very embodiment of grace and love- 
liness.*? 

ib cote cor ete rg coe. Te jeeeraay ty fete dated at Chambers- 
burg, Illinois, September 24, 1935. Professor Conklin. graduated from Hureka 
College in 1886; he obtained his A. B. from Harvard in 1892, and his A. M, in 
1893. He was professor of biology and geology in Eureka College from 1888-91, 
1893-1907; professor of botany and geology in Drake University from 1907 to 


1929; professor emeritus. See letters of Dr. Campbell and Professor Ames, pp. 
74, 77, for the text of Professor Dunshee’s last chapel talk, 
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It is notable that many of those to whom I addressed inquiries 
refer in their reminiscences particularly to Professor Dunshee’s 
chapel talks on astronomy, a subject that was not within his 
daily teaching load. Professor H. L. Bruner of the department 
of zo-ology of Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, was a 
subfreshman at Abingdon and not a member of his classes, but 
he writes: 

I cannot say that I knew him except at a distance, as an inexperienced 
young man might know an older experienced teacher. He was a digni- 
fied, scholarly man, somewhat reserved and unassuming in his attitude 
towards others. 

I recall most distinctly his talks on astronomy which he gave at the 


chapel hour at Abingdon. They were illustrated by means of blackboard 
drawings.78 


Neither President Bruner nor Professor Dunshee was aware, 
when they agreed to go to Abingdon, that each was entering into 
a bitter, relentless intramural clash between the friends of a 
former president of the college and a leading member of its 
faculty—both Southerners. The controversy was a complex 
which was in part a hangover from the Civil War and its bitter 
contention over the abolition of slavery and reconstruction, and 
in part a rancorous discussion over the injunctions of the creed 
of their church. It had the brethren by the ears and divided into 
two camps of jangling, wrangling disputants. One result was 
that two churches were started in the small town, which fact 
split the support and sympathies of the Disciples, each faction 
belligerently striving to worst the other in pious effort and good 
works. The church of each group, of course, suffered from lack 
of funds, and the result for the college naturally was almost 
stalemate. 

It was a painful predicament for the newcomers to Abingdon. 
It made effective financial progress for the struggling college 
virtually impossible. It was especially disheartening to Pro- 
fessor Dunshee, for it reminded him of the bitter experiences at 
Hiram and the unhappy contention at Oskaloosa. His associates 
of those days still recall his distress and shrinking from any 
expressions of opinion when he found himself in the midst of 
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the contention, or of efforts to arrange peace terms. It seemed 
to him an unholy war, not to be countenanced or furthered in 
any way. Silence seemed to him the only wise course to pursue. 

That war among the saints was a major fact in hampering the 
growth of the college at Abingdon and was the controlling con- 
sideration constraining President Bruner to consent in 1884 to 
consolidation of Abingdon with Eureka College in the west center 
of Woodford County. The presence of the growing colleges of 
Knox and Monmouth in Galesburg to the north of Abingdon no 
doubt enhanced the reasons for his consent. 


XXIII 


In 1880 the faculty of Oskaloosa College under the leadership 
of Professor Bruce E. Shepperd (Professor Dunshee’s successor ) 
became convinced that substantial success of the institution in 
that locus was not within the favor of the Fates. They per- 
suaded President George T. Carpenter that their conclusion was 
correct. Soon there was concurrence in a plan to transfer the 
entire faculty and funds of the college to Des Moines, the state’s 
capital city and commercial center. The business interests of 
Oskaloosa, and others, naturally rose up in resistance, and amidst 
no little bitterness a court injunction stopped the removal of the 
funds and securities of the college as contemplated. President 
Carpenter did not contest the matter. Nevertheless, on May 7, 
1881, articles of incorporation of Drake University were filed 
for record with the recorder of Polk County, Iowa.” 

All of the concurring (or conspiring) members of the faculty, 
or heads of departments at Oskaloosa kept their agreement to 
go to Des Moines, except one who was induced by the protesting 
Oskaloosans to accept the presidency of the college that was to 
be continued.” President Carpenter, as soon as he knew of the 
latter’s decision, tendered the position to Professor Dunshee at 
Abingdon. He agreed to accept because, for reasons already set 
forth, the prospects of peace and prosperity for the college at 
Abingdon were meagre. Among the members of the Executive 

74See F. I. Herriott, Bruce E. Shepperd: An Appreciation, in Drake University 
Record for November, 1928; and F. I. Herriott, George T. Carpenter: An Ap- 
preciation of the Founder of Drake University, Drake Alumnus for March, 1931. 

75Professor George H. Laughlin: an alumnus of Abingdon College, professor 
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Committee of the Board of Trustees of Drake concurring in 
President Carpenter’s offer to Norman Dunshee was Corydon E. 
Fuller, treasurer of Drake. He had been a fellow student of 
Everest and Garfield and had sat in Dunshee’s classes in mathe- 
matics and the ancient and modern languages at the Eclectic 
Institute at Hiram thirty years before, and knew his ability, 
achievements and character. 

The assassination of President Garfield July 2, 1881, had some 
interesting local effects involving Professor Dunshee’s relations 
to Drake. There was naturally a tremendous surge of public 
feeling and interest in him produced first by his dramatic nomi- 
nation and election, and second, by his tragic experiences in 
Washington and his tragic struggle for life after he was struck 
down. As he was a conspicuous member of the church of the 
Disciples, whose members were the major sponsors of Drake 
University, the agents and friends of Drake naturally in their 
promotional work in the field, in pulpits and conventions, seek- 
ing funds and students, seldom missed an opportunity to tell the 
publie that Drake’s faculty had Garfield’s teacher on its instruc- 
tional staff. Needless to say they did so with no little dramatic 
emphasis. Their assertion was potent in persuasion of parents 
to send their sons to Drake. The agents, or spokesmen in few 
or no cases knew the strained relations of the two men at Hiram 
and their consequences; and Professor Dunshee’s reticence did 
not enlighten them.” 

76Mr. E. R. Harlan, curator of the Historical Department of Iowa, an alumnus 
of Drake (Law, 1892), first called my attention to the fact just referred to and 
some of his recollections are interesting: 

" “1 know that. different ones of Professor Dunshee’s friends and a: iates 
on the faculty habitually went out to fill pulpits in Iowa and extended preterit 
of Drake University; they made special reference to the circumstance of Dunshee 
having taught Garfield at Hiram College; . . . the Garfield tragedy went farther 
than almost anything else with an audience of ‘Campbellite’ people, for Garfield 
was ‘our first preacher, scholar, and president of the United States’: and if his 
teacher could be seen at Drake University, it would be shameful for any family 
of that denomination not to send its children to Drake, or to withhold subscrip- 
tions in support of that institution. That circumstance caused my grandfather 
to come with me to Drake, to ask and secure . . . the chance to see Professor 
Dunshee. . . . Marion Harlan’s house . . . was across the alley from Dunshee’s 
He pointed to Dr. Dunshee over in his own back yard in work clothes. and 
erence remarked, Wells he eke like a man that could teach a president: 
and Id like to speak to him.’ **"—Edgar R. Harlan to F. I, ri : 
ber 21, 1985. 2 1. Herriott (MS), Octo- 

Mr. John E. Northrup of the class of 1891, for many years i 
nent attorneys of Chicago, writes: “I recall two or ae valy aires com 
versations which some of us had with him concerning Garfield as a student and 
a man... . We took considerable youthful pride in having such a man on our 


faculty.”—John E. Northrup to F. I. Herriott, (M “hi 
Nivea nereo eines (MS) letter dated at Chicago, 
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He was besought by various and sundry—students often— 
who would ask his recollections of Garfield. He would answer 
briefly, giving the bare facts as to his ability and energy as a 
student, but for reasons he would never give any detail of their 
strained relations outside the classroom at Hiram. He never 
apparently exploited his early personal or official relations to the 
martyred president. 

Two incidents may indicate the tight grip of bitter memories 
and the Spartan discipline which Norman Dunshee maintained 
over his tongue. 

Following President Garfield’s death (September 18, 1881), 
two days before Drake University opened its doors, it was an- 
nounced that Drake would hold appropriate memorial exercises 
in what was called the “Christian Chapel,’ and that Professor 
Dunshee would pronounce a eulogy upon the life and character 
of his famous pupil. Apparently those in charge did not confer 
with him beforehand. Professor Dunshee did not appear; more- 
over, there was no explanation forthcoming.” 

Some years ago when I began my inquiries I asked a member 
of Professor Dunshee’s family circle if he had ever discussed 
with Mr. Dunshee his relations with Garfield, and I was in- 
formed that when so addressed his face would stiffen, his lips 
close and he would either turn the conversation or leave the 
room.’> Mrs. Dunshee likewise seemed to keep her tongue under 
lock and key, for her granddaughters cannot recall any conver- 
sation in which her husband’s relations with Garfield were can- 
vassed. They do remember, however, that Mrs. Dunshee received 
a letter of sympathy from Mrs. Garfield after the death of Pro- 
fessor Dunshee in 1890. The Dunshees apparently were of the 
sort who consume their own smoke, as the Scotch are wont to do. 

The first catalogs of Drake from 1881 to 1886-87 in listing 
the faculty stated that Professor Dunshee exercised two offices 
on the campus and in the University. He appeared second in 
the roster as “Vice President and Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages.” The first named office, we may fairly infer, was ac- 
corded him because of his scholastic distinction, and to enhance 

77Interview with Mrs. Charles 0. Denny, February 8, 1935: C. W. Martindale 


to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Hot Springs, Montana, January 9, 1936. 
78Interview with Dr. E. C. Scott, cirea, February, 1925. 
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the confidence of the constituency to which the officers and 
friends of the new institution appealed and from which they 
expected at the start to draw most of their strength. 

From September 19, 1881, when Drake first opened its class- 
-rooms in the woods in University Place, Des Moines, forward 
to the day of his death in 1890, Professor Dunshee’s life was 
one of quietness and serene enjoyment of his studies and class- 
work. Not again did he have to endure the sort of contention 
and sorry dissension which marred his memories of Hiram, Os- 
kaloosa, and Abingdon. His days and energies were devoted to 
his studies and his students. 

Chancellor Carpenter was liberal in matters of creeds and 
religious conduct, and more than tolerant of new ideas in edu- 
cational programs and policies. Drake’s faculty was composed 
of men of energy and ideas and zeal in advancing her standards 
and emulating the best work of the older institutions of learning 
in the East, and proposed reforms aroused lively debates. Pro- 
fessor Dunshee, however, while sympathetic and never antago- 
nistic, from all accounts seldom took part in the discussions. His 
reticence and abstention from active participation in faculty dis- 
cussions were due in part to his diffidence, and in part, we may 
suspect, to a feeling of the futility of so much of the miscel- 
laneous debate; and in part, and probably the major part too, 
to the fact that he was a “scholar of the old school” who deemed 
systematic, consecutive class work more important than “credit 
hours,” and “correlated studies” in elaborate curricula. 

But while Professor Dunshee abstained from aggressive agi- 
tation and was in no sense a promoter of reforms, he was alert 
to the problems of academic administration, and in counsel he 
gave substantial, seasoned opinions and wise counsel. Professor 
B. E, Shepperd, who was first a student under him, then his 
successor in Oskaloosa College, and then his colleague for ten 


years in Drake, thus characterizes his work in faculty con- 
ferences: 


He lived during some years while at Drake just across the street 
from me, and I was with him during his last hours. 


He was a scholar after the old style of western scholarship. In other 
words he knew his books in detail and taught accordingly, The details 
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had abundance of emphasis and there were brought in few distractions 
by way of trying to lead the student toward ultimate or distant appli- 
cations. As to counsel in faculty at Drake, he was excellent if you had in 
mind a movement outside of the usual routine. Always he was conserva- 
tive. He seldom ventured an opinion till he had pretty thoroughly con- 
sidered his ground. If he ever suggested any innovation I have no 
memory of it. In fact it would have been contrary to his whole char- 
acter. He was always a very sweet spirited, companionable gentleman, 
not nearly devoid of humor.’9 


From time to time Professor Dunshee gave public lectures in 
the student assemblies, his subjects varying. In December, 1884, 
he dealt with Socrates and his significance in the life and thought 
of the Greeks. In March and April, 1886, he lectured on his 
favorite topic of astronomy setting forth some of the interesting 
theories of stellar phenomena, and some of the current contro- 
versies. We are told that he “very ably maintained that the 
planets are inhabited,’ a contention that still divides laymen and 
astronomers. It is worthy of note that in each mention of his 
public appearances the editorial comment in The Delphic was 


that his lectures were “interesting and instructive.”*° 


XXIV 

When Professor Dunshee came to Drake he was fifty-nine 
years of age. He had snow-white hair; and while his face was 
clean shaven he wore his beard a la Galloway. These two facts 
coupled with his fair skin, blond complexion, blue eyes, slender 
body, spare of flesh, his slow, deliberate walk, and the somewhat 
bent form of the old-time student altogether gave the impression 
of greater age than his years and strength justified. He was in 
fact in good health; he was alert, quick of apprehension, clear- 
cut and rapid in his thinking, concise in speech, keen in discern- 
ing the intricacies of a problem or the complications of a situa- 
tion that confused most. One fact was conclusive of his con- 
tinuously youthful spirit, to wit: his sense of humor and his 
subtle use thereof in administering reprimands or rebukes to 
heedless or thoughtless students who forgot the proprieties in 


classroom, or were recreant in their class work. 


79Professor Bruce E. Shepperd to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Donna, 


xas, March 14, 19238. ; 
80The Delphic, December, 1884, p. 22; March, 1886, p. 94; April, 1886, p. 109. 
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Chancellor Carpenter’s daughter, Mary Carpenter Schreck, 
class of 1886, relates an incident that shows his masterly use of 
academic strategy and tactics in conveying a rebuke to a student: 


My memory picture of our loved Professor Dunshee is that of a 
gentle, quiet man, who always spoke slowly and with deliberation. He 
was very kindly, and very modest about his own great fund of knowl- 
edge. Instead of correcting a pupil with “No, that is not right; it is so 
and so,” more frequently he might say, “Let us see whether or not so 
and so is the correct translation,” etc. 

His gentle firmness was shown one day in an advanced Latin class. 
One of the older men, and an outstanding leader among the students, 
had a boyish, bad habit of sitting during class period tipped back in his 
chair. Professor Dunshee had looked at him several times with a dis- 
approval which evidently the young man did not sense, until one day, 
observing the young man again comfortably tipped back, his head rest- 
ing against the wall, Professor Dunshee in his usual slow, deliberate 
manner of speaking, and with a twinkle in his eyes, said, “Be careful, 
Mr. S , I'm afraid you might fall and hurt yourself.” The class 
burst forth in laughter. The young man had learned his lesson.®1 


Professor Dunshee’s absorption in his books and classwork, 
and his apparent absent-mindedness at times, anon led students 
of the “smart” species into complications which came back on 
their heads. Congressman C. C. Dowell, also of the class of 


1886, records an instructive incident: 


Any student was fortunate who had the opportunity to study under 
Professor Norman Dunshee at Drake University. He was a distinguished 
scholar and a fine professor. He was always gentle and kind to every- 
one, and every student in the university greatly admired him. 

I recall very vividly an incident which happened when I attended a 
class in Latin under him, which was assigned for eight o’clock in the 
morning. Professor Dunshee had a very high forehead and heavy eye- 
brows, and while in the classroom he almost always hung his “specks” 
on his eyebrows, or rather, on his forehead, and was always so ab- 
sorbed in his classwork that he apparently gave but little attention to 
anything else about him. In this, the class was in error. I fear a num- 
ber of the members were not always in attendance at this eight o’clock 
class, though arrangements were always made to have a goodly number 
present. The time came, however, for the final examination, and all 


seemed well. 


81Mrs. J. D. (Mary Carpenter) Shreck to F. I, Herriott, (MS) letter dated at 
Redlands, California, January 23, 19385. 
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The day following the examination, Professor Dunsuee summoned all 
the members of the class to his room, and after a pleasant greeting and 
a few well chosen words, with a twinkle in his eye said, “Because of 
the early hour the class has been obliged to meet, I fear it has not been 
possible to give to this subject the attention the members would very 

-much like to give it,’ and wound up his statement by saying he felt 
sure it would be very helpful to all of the class if we took another 


examination. 
This was his way of impressing the class of the fact that he could 
see very well without the use of his “specks.’’8? 


Professor Dunshee’s sweet disposition and his uniform cour- 
tesy to all students, good, bad and indifferent, could be abused 
beyond his sense of the fitness of things. One instance is re- 
corded when he indicated his appreciation of the course of a 
flippant or impudent classman in caustic terms and in a manner 
that penetrated the cuticle of the student who thought that he 
could display his ignorance, inability or indifference without 
prejudice. He had asked him a question and the young man 
nonchalantly responded, “I don’t quite see through that.” Pro- 
fessor Dunshee picked up his class book and deliberately marked 
a large zero, remarking as he did so, “I’ll give you something 
that you can see through.’”’* 

A sharp caustic now and then or the thrust of a two-edged 
rapier is the only course to bring certain types of bumptious 
bluffers and indolent gentry to an appreciation of their impu- 
dence and ignorance. 

Professor Dunshee’s broad humanness and kindly nature are 
effectively illustrated in a picture which the memory of one stu- 
dent retains vividly. Mr. J. Frank Beeler of the class of 1885, 
now of Denver, Colorado, lived across the street from the Dun- 
shee home. In mid-afternoon, or later, every day Professor Dun- 
shee afforded him and the neighbors “a real show.” After re- 
turning from his class duties he always donned his old clothes, 
colored shirt, old shoes and straw hat, and attended to the wants 
of a flock of Dark and Light Brahma chickens in the rear of his 
yard. As soon as they saw him they let forth joyous sounds of 


82Hon. C. C. Dowell to F. I. i i 
January ee I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Des Moines, Iowa, 
°The above incident is mentioned in letters of Prof 
(1889) of the department of philosophy of the University et eae zs letten 
5 


to F. I. Herriott, (MS) dated at Chicae : 
Hanus op oe ) Chicago, December 23, 1935; and of Hon. John 
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welcome and rushed pell-mell towards him. Their perfect as- 
surance of a hearty and appreciative weleome was demonstrated 
by the practice of two or three old belle dames flying up and 
perching on his shoulders, the third one coming late often land- 
ing on his head or straw hat—all three staying there serenely— 
and after he threw the meal or corn to the clamorous ones on 
the ground he would allow those aloft to eat their fill from the 
pan which he held up to them. A good time was had by all. 

Mr. Beeler gives us a clear-cut description of Mr. Dunshee’s 
physical appearance: 


Professor Dunshee was one of God’s noblest men. Tall, angular, 
heavy, homely features, deep lines in that dear old face, a heavy thatch 
of silvery hair, shaggy eyebrows, large hands and feet, dark loose 
clothes, never fitting, the prototype of the great Abraham Lincoln, whose 
devoted admirer he was. ... An old fashioned pioneer Christian preacher 
who told his message to sinners in his simple modest way with a voice 
so sweet and rich “the birds hushed their singing.” 

He delighted in relating to me his experiences on the frontier, felling 
trees, posts and cordwood, hewing logs and building log houses, laying 
worm stake-an’-rider rail fences, and clearing the new land and raising 
crops. In spirit and in truth he was a trail blazer... .84 

All speak of Professor Dunshee’s expressive eyes, and the 
variableness of their expression. At times they seemed without 
interest ; they were quiet, anon dull, or with a far-away look when 
his mind was pursuing some idea or concentrating on a problem. 
Then suddenly they would become luminous, keen and flash with 
a piercing look that made students feel as if he was “looking 
right through them.’ One can easily discern that keenness of 


eye in the photograph herein reproduced. 


XXV 
In view of the blanket charge that Garfield flung back at his 
old instructor in 1859 that he had become “‘stolid” and “wooden” 
in his class work, which assertion in effect Hinsdale and Green, 
years after, broadcasted to the four corners of the earth, it be- 
comes a matter of no little interest whether the “most learned 


man who taught on the hill” at Hiram was more or less “wooden” 
at Drake. 


84J, Frank Beeler to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Denver, Colorado, 
March 19, 1935. 
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Candor compels the admission that Norman Dunshee was not 
a Boanerges of a teacher, nor was he Garfield’s equal in miscel- 
laneous public activities outside the classroom. He was not a 
Prince Rupert type of lecturer. He did not scintillate with flash- 
‘ing wit nor sweep his students off their chairs with his elo- 
quence. He was not gay or facetious in exposition, nor noted 
nor notorious for story telling. 

But it may be justly asked whether gallery plays, dashing 
tactics, incessant pyrotechnics, or slap-stick performances are 
really desirable in effective instruction in mathematics, Greek, 
Hebrew and Latin. What real students covet, we may presume, 
is correct and comprehensive knowledge and balanced judgments 
on the subject taught, lucid exposition and careful guidance to 
the mastery of the premises and principles and the historic and 
organic significance of the subjects canvassed. 

The evidence already displayed, and that which follows, may 
suggest, if it does not convince, that for those who cared for 
the subjects he taught Norman Dunshee was not only a com- 
petent and effective instructor, but he was an interesting and 
inspiring teacher of those who came to his classroom in Drake. 

There are several objective or practical tests that may be ap- 
plied to determine the degree or nature of instructional success. 
One that is definite and effective is the reception accorded the 
alumni of an institution in older similar academic institutions, 
and especially in postgraduate schools, and their subsequent 
careers therein. In the latter part of the eighties and the fore- 
part of the nineties Drake’s graduates began going east for ad- 
vanced studies in graduate and professional and technical schools 
—to Harvard and Yale, to Wellesley and Bryn Mawr, to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Columbia, to the 
Johns Hopkins and the University of Chicago. Were they re- 
ceived on probation, or their academic credits discounted? Or 
were they accorded the same comity and reciprocity enjoyed by 
students of the older institutions of the Eastern States? Two 
bits of contemporary evidence are submitted that indicate that 
Norman Dunshee prepared his proteges as effectively for ‘‘ad- 


vanced standing” in ye old eastern institutions of higher learning 
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in the late eighties as he did Garfield, Rhodes, and Wilber for 
entrance to Williams College in the fifties. 

Two Drake graduates in the fall of 1891 entered Yale’s Di- 
vinity School wherein thorough knowledge of the classics was a 
sine qua non. Each had been under the tutelage of Norman Dun- 
shee. In letters to friends each tell of the appraisal of their 
credits by the authorities of Yale when they registered for their 
class assignments. 

53 E. Divinity Hall, 
New Haven, Conn., 
September 25, 1891. 

. . . We were very happily surprised to find ourselves admitted to 
the senior class when we had applied for the middle year. Bro. M 
has to make up a year’s work in Hebrew, but I am admitted straight. 
I thought it might be of interest and value to you to know that classical 
graduates of Drake Bible School, who have had two years of Hebrew, 
would in all probability be admitted regularly to the senior class here. 
. . Edward S. Ames. 


53 EH. Divinity Hall, 
New Haven, Conn., 9-26-91. 

. .. We were surprised when the dean read the names the first morn- 
ing that he had assigned us to the senior class... . It makes our two 
years’ work at Drake equivalent to two years here—not a bad reflection 
on Drake. . . —F. A. Morgan.85 

Each of the young men had taken his liberal arts course pre- 
paratory to entering the Christian ministry, Mr. Morgan obtain- 
ing his A. B. degree in 1888 and Mr. Ames in 1889. Each was 
a student of marked ability, and each continued in the ministry 
for many years. The latter had a notable career to which refer- 
ence will be made later. The careers of Messrs. Oscar 'T. Mor- 
gan (1888) at the Hopkins and University of Chicago, Charles 
O. Denny (1889) at Harvard, John E. Northrup (1891) at 
University of Chicago, and of Misses Mary Chisholm (1890) at 
Bryn Mawr and Mabel Van Meter (1891) at Wellesley afford 
additional evidence. 

XXVI 

The best part of a student’s memories of his college days con- 
sists of those which cluster about his favorite teachers. Their 
character and conduct in lecture room or laboratory, in the corri- 
dors and on the campus, in class discussions or in conferences, 


85Letters printed in The Drake Delphic for October, 1891, p. 17. 
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in walks and talks, in accidental meetings and in chance con- 
versations. Much of the information obtained from his books 
and many of the lessons he may have learned in classroom or 
lecture hall will have slipped from memory with the increasing 
years; but the things he will not let go are the impressions of a 
teacher’s character, its various facets, phases and flashes, his 
many little acts of graciousness, his generosity and his kindly 
ways. 

Illustrative of the persistence and beneficence of a good man’s 
influence and the truth of Wordsworth’s assurance of such 


Memories, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die and cannot be destroyed, 


I venture to reproduce generous extracts from letters written by 
students during Norman Dunshee’s professorship in Drake. The 
writers of the first two were not in his classes but felt his benign 
and pervasive influence, and the others were students in his 
classes. No one knew that I was canvassing a controversial 
matter in recording their memories for this narrative. 

Mrs. B. A. Wilkinson, class of ’88, of Casper, Wyoming, 


writes: 


I knew Professor Dunshee through seeing him in chapel and other 
places, but was never in his classes. He was quiet and unassuming in 
his manner, always pleasant. I remember my sister, Mrs. Wickizer, 
speaking of admiring him more and more as she knew him better 
through being in his classes. . . . He always impressed us as being a 
very scholarly man, for no matter what subject he talked upon he 
always seemed to be thoroughly acquainted with the same. 


I was one of the few who was at Drake the first morning and never 
regretted it.86 


Dr. George E. Campbell of St. Louis (B. D. 1892 and A. B. 
1896) tells of his remembrance of Professor Dunshee’s last ap- 
pearance in Drake’s chapel exercises: 


I felt his pervasive influence throughout the college. He was a gentle, 
spirituelle man. The most vivid recollection I have of him was when he 
delivered a sermon in the old chapel located in the Administration Build- 
ing. Professor Dunshee preached just once in the year that I knew him. 
His text was Psalms, 17:15: “As for me, I will behold Thy face in 


86Mrs. B. A. (Clara Morgan) Wilkinson to F, I. rj 
at Casper, Wyoming, July 14, 1927: Herriot, (MS) letter dated 
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righteousness; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness.” 
I presume this was the last sermon he preached, and certainly the text 
is one that was appropriate to the personality of Professor Dunshee and 
most appropriate, too, to the last days of his life. His face, his form, 
his bent shoulders, the entire attitude of his body, the tone of his voice, 
the mark of eternity on his countenance as it was lightened up by the 
exposition of the text, and his entire demeanor were a commentary on 
this text—the best I have known. The impression he made upon my 
mind, and I am sure on others, was most vivid and lasting. I felt as if 
he was passing through a translation from the material to the disem- 
bodied.&7 


The gracious, kindly nature of Norman Dunshee is recalled 
by one who was his first “advanced student” in. liberal arts in 
his first years as professor of the ancient languages at Drake, 
Mr. C. W. Martindale, who graduated in 1883 and later was 
head of the Normal Department (1888-1893): 


Dr. Dunshee was a very old man when I first attended his classes in 
Greek and Latin in 1881 [only fifty-nine!]. I did not know his age, 
but he appeared to me to be past eighty, quite frail physically, but with 
a mind like a cut diamond. He was a teacher of the old school, not a 
specialist. I soon found that if I were puzzled with any problem in 
physics or astronomy, any difficult passage in French or German, he 
was ever ready to make it quite clear in a moment and do it with a 
smile that was indeed sweet. I loved him and he made me love the 
study of Greek. 

I was the only junior Drake’s first year and the only senior the 
second year, so I was “the class” in some of my work with him. One 
day soon after President Garfield’s death he looked up from the Greek 
text we were reading and remarked “I remember Garfield’s translation 
of that passage.” ... 

In the classroom he was very quiet, soft-spoken, never rising from 
his chair behind the desk. . . . He was simply the eminent scholar in 
the faculty.58 


Professor Dunshee had two successors, each a scholar of his 
own making and discipline—Charles O. Denny took over his 
elementary classes in Greek and Latin in 1889, and for thirty- 
eight years he was professor of Latin language and literature; 
and Oscar T. Morgan of Greek and Hebrew, in 1890. Professor 
Denny’s nervous breakdown in 1927, and his death in 1930 pre- 


87Rey. George A. Campbell to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at St. Louis, 


Missouri, January 5, 1935. : 
88Mr. C. W. Martindale to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Hot Springs, 


Montana, December 4, 19385. 
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vented my securing his many memories of his Magister Mirabilis. 
His admiration and affection for his master in the classics was 
signified by one of the names of his first born son, Harold Nor- 
man Denny, who has had a notable career in journalism, since 
1922 being one of the chief foreign correspondents of the New 
York Times, at the present writing (1935-36) being in Ethi- 
opia reporting developments in that war zone.” 

Oscar T. Morgan, class of 1888, was one of the foremost stu- 
dents of language in the first decade. He was later a graduate 
student in Semitics in Johns Hopkins University, and then a 
fellow in Semitics in the University of Chicago in 1894-95, and 
again in 1901-02. His judgment of Professor Dunshee’s scholar- 
ship was given after years of special studies—he succeeded Pro- 
fessor Dunshee at Drake in the chair of Greek and Hebrew. 
Writing from Eagle Point, Oregon, he said: 


I am glad to set down my impressions of Professor Dunshee as a 
teacher, with whom I studied all the Greek and Hebrew that I took at 
Drake, and some of the Latin. In common with the rest of the students 
I had great respect for him as a teacher and a man, and that respect 
has not been lessened by wider knowledge of men and subjects. Pro- 
fessor Dunshee belonged to the older school of scholars, who were dis- 
tinguished by the breadth of their learning rather than by the com- 
pleteness of their knowledge of one or two subjects. Besides his knowl- 
edge of the classics, he was a good mathematician and I am sure that 
he could have handled creditably the work in philosophy and psychology. 
But the best thing about him was his humility and his beautiful spirit. 
No one ever heard an unkind remark fall from his lips. He would blush 
like a girl when he saw himself in the center of attention. He was modest 
to a fault. He never put himself forward, and avoided attracting atten- 
tion as much as possible. Yet he could rise to any occasion that pre- 
sented itself. His chapel talks were always considered a treat by the 
students. As I remember it, he usually chose some astronomical subject 
for those occasions. In spite of his modesty and his freedom from pre- 
tense, he carried an air of dignity and of worthfulness so that he was 
never the object of student pranks and jokes. He commanded easily 
the respect of the youngest and the most thoughtless. 

I am glad and proud of the fact that I enjoyed his favor and friend- 
ship in a special way and that I had the privilege of taking up a part 
of his work as it fell from his hand. His memory will not fade so long 
as the first generation of Drake students remains on the earth. He is 
worthy of our highest respect and our best emulation.’20 


89See Who's Who in America. 
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The following taken from a letter of a member of the class of 
1889 suggests other phases of Professor Dunshee’s character and 
daily routine. The writer is Dr. C. F. Goltry, for many years 
a practicing physician of Russell, Iowa: 


Professor Dunshee was a moderate man in action and in deeds, yet 
always on time, not given to exaggeration, and always prepared for 
emergencies. His knowledge was widely diversified, and his exegesis 
of abstruse questions and subjects was both logical and elucidating. 
His class lectures were a delightful revelation to his interested students. 
In his classroom he was at perfect ease, and natural, with a kindly smile 
for every one who approached him. He was easily accessible at all 
times, on or off duty, and lent his services freely, and alike to all his 
students.9°* 


Dr. Edward S. Ames, already quoted, after two years of the- 
ology and philosophy at Yale, was appointed fellow in philosophy 
at the University of Chicago for 1894-95. Thence (save for 
three years) he was connected with the department of philosophy 
of that institution for thirty-five years, first as docent, then 
associate instructor, associate professor, professor, and head of 
the department. He writes of his first professor in the classics 


as follows: 


Professor Dunshee was among the men on the Drake faculty, in the 
years from 1885 to 1889 when I was an undergraduate, who deeply 
impressed me; his venerable bearing, his long record as a teacher reach- 
ing back to the days at Hiram College when Garfield was among his 
students, and his thorough classical scholarship, all contributed to a 
sense of awe in me in my freshman days. And when I came to study 
with him Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, I was continually surprised at his 
resources and never failing patience. In a year of graduate work I 
began the study of Hebrew with him and found him there, as in other 
languages, a careful and thorough teacher. He had a very retentive 
memory and often illuminated the study of the classics with apt illus- 
trations and comments from the lives and events in connection with the 
books read. 

[Dr. Ames then refers to the episode when the student could not 
“see through,” and Professor Dunshee recorded “something that you 
can see through.” ] 

On another occasion as I stood by a window with him looking out 
upon the campus, we saw a student start driving away from the build- 
ing in a little cart. Instead of going on the road proper, he attempted 


90aDr. C. F. Goltry to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated Russell, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 238, 1936. 
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to cut across the campus and smashed the wheel of his cart on a tree. 
Professor Dunshee with a smile dryly said, “He'll have to try that 
again.” 

I remember hearing him preach a sermon in the college chapel one 
Sunday on the text, “I shall be satisfied when I awake with His likeness.” 
It was a thoughtful sermon on immortality. Some months later when 
I was suddenly called upon to preach my first sermon in my father’s 
pulpit when home for the holidays and father was ill, I recalled what 
I could of that sermon and ventured upon my ministerial career with 
blessings upon Professor Dunshee for his help in this as in so many 
other ways !91 

Norman Dunshee’s effectiveness as a lecturer or preacher or 
teacher may be inferred by the lasting impression made on the 
minds of Doctors Ames and Campbell of that last chapel address. 
His was the eloquence of high thinking and the expression of 
fine living and devotion to high ideals in ordinary human rela- 
tionships. 

The writer of the next letter, Mr. Maurice Ricker (1892) was 
in high school work in Iowa from 1894 to 1918, and then for 
eleven years he was connected first with our national war service 
overseas, and then with the departments of Public Health and of 
the Interior of the national government at Washington, in charge 
of motion pictures. Since 1929 Mr. Ricker has been director of 
research of the United Research Corporation of Long Island 
City, a subsidiary of the Warner Bros. company. 


My recollection of Norman Dunshee goes back to my earliest child- 
hood, when he was a teacher in Abingdon College, Illinois. The church 


and Sunday school were held in the college building and there I would 
see him and his daughters. 


. 


Fifty years ago this coming summer [autumn] 1885 ... I was as- 


Signed to classes [in Drake] and secured a receipt bearing the signature 


OleD me tohepperd. een 

Church services were then held in the old chapel in the main building. 
On Sunday the most familiar figure to me was that of Professor Dun- 
shee. Two years later I was assigned to his Latin class and he was my 
instructor for two or perhaps three years. 

The respect and veneration we felt for Professor Dunshee was not 
equalled by that for any other instructor. We knew little enough of 
scholarship in those days, but we knew enough to recognize in him a 


master mind. Aside from his other good qualities, especially his pa- 


91Professor Edward S. Ames, op. cit. 
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tience and gentleness of manner, we recognized a breadth of learning 
that was an inspiration to all. Many times since I have been associated 
with really brilliant men, but none that I recall gave me such a respect 
for their accomplishments, and this too without the slightest display 
of egotism or self-assurance. 

He was methodical and we were puzzled for a time to know how he 
managed to call on us with such regularity. During any month he would 
manage to get the same number of recitations (or attempts at the samc) 
from each one of his class. 

I pause here here to say that we had teachers in those days who were 
so careful to call us in turn, according to seating or alphabetical ar- 
rangement, so that in a large class we could count on being relieved 
from recitation tomorrow if we had recited toward the end of the hour 
today. Those of us who were inclined to be economical of our study 
hours would therefor concentrate on other lessons for tomorrow. 

Professor Dunshee managed to distribute his favors with impartial- 
ity, but he was hard to forecast. We never dared to omit entirely a 
preparation for his class, but after I had studied his system a few 
weeks, I could always predict about when and where I would be called 
on to translate, once he had called on the second pupil in the class for 
the day. As I recall it, his class book listed our names according to the 
alphabet. However, he never called in order. He was very ingenious. 
If he began with Elizabeth Wilcox he might proceed backwards, every 
second or third or even fourth name up the list, but once started he 
never changed the order for the day. All I had to do was to count the 
pupils by that scheme, estimate the average assignment and then “bone 
up” on my sentence. 

Many years afterwards, when principal of West High School, it was 
my pleasure to temporarily substitute for any teacher who might be 
called from a class room. Even in a Virgil class I would remember 
enough to give a stiff grammar quiz and could always rely on my knowl- 
edge, not of Latin, but of the ability of the best pupils to give a correct 
answer. And how did I pick the right pupil when in doubt? Well, for 
some years there would be a grandchild of Norman Dunshee in the 
class, and they never failed me. 

Writing of these memories of nearly fifty years ago, I am impressed 
with the influence these early teachers at Drake University must have 
exerted on us, the early students. I wonder if there is in the world a 
counterpart of such a school today. Our poverty, looked at in the light 
of the opportunities of today, social and otherwise, seems pathetic; and 
yet, under what other conditions would we have enjoyed the close 
friendship and personal interest of such teachers.° 


In the way of contemporary confirmation of the memories of 
those just quoted, an item in The Delphic (published by the stu- 


92Mr, Maurice Ricker to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Long Island 
City, New York, March 22, 1935. 
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dents of Drake) states that in December in the closing weeks of 
the fall quarter the members of the classes in Virgil and Livy 
presented Professor Dunshee with a gold-headed cane as a token 
of their appreciation of his work for them and good wishes for 


‘the holiday season and the new year. We may presume that 


its tender was a genuine and spontaneous expression of their 
admiration and affection.” 

In view of such memories as crowd the recollections of Nor- 
man Dunshee’s associates and students of thirty years, from 
1871 to 1890, we may conclude, I submit, that he was a teacher 
of extraordinary ability and achievement. Further, his attrac- 
tiveness and charm seem to be the qualities, as well as his notable 
facility in lucid instruction, that won their admiration and affec- 
tion; they stand out most conspicuously in the reminiscences of 
his colleagues and of his students. The adverse comments upon 
his teaching by his executive chief at Hiram in the controversial 
days in his last years at Hiram (1857-59) we may justly con- 
clude were the backwash of acrimonious factional contention 
anent slavery and theology, more or less mixed with personal 
animosities produced by intramural friction and jealousies within 
the closed circle of Hiram’s faculty; and they were unjust. A 
teacher does not leave such glowing memories behind him who 
was dull or stupid, “stolid” or “wooden.” 


XXVITI 


Among the interesting facts about Norman Dunshee’s char- 
acter and career as a teacher are the many divergent recollec- 
tions of his students as to his method of conducting classes and 
his modus operandi in instruction. Genius, we are often informed, 
manifests itself in miscellaneous ways with variant phases; and 
if so Drake’s first professor of ancient languages displayed sun- 
dry signs thereof. 

One student speaks of his meticulous care in dealing minutely 
with the subject in hand, holding the class closely to the lines, 
or theorems or subject matter assigned for the day’s work. An- 
other recalls that he would “lecture most of the hour and not 
ask exasperating questions.’ Another alumnus stated that he 


would anon pick out some one student, center his questions upon 


The Delphic for January, 1886, p. 63. 
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him, and for the entire period of the recitation direct his in- 
quiries and comments at that particular student either to his em- 
barrassment or exaltation. Another describes his “system” of 
“hit-or-miss” questions now to this one and now to that one so 
as to prevent students avoiding preparation, counting on his ask- 
ing his questions in an alphabetical routine. One student—and 
only one among those interviewed—said that he could not “get 
along” with Professor Dunshee, that he seemed to “have it in 
for him,” anyway they “could not hitch” together satisfactorily ; 
and another said frankly that he did not get interested in his 
class work. One said that he held the class strictly to the par- 
ticular assignments, and seldom ventured original observations 
in comment on the matter in hand; others that he illuminated 
the subject and enlarged their visions by taking them far afield 
in historical, literary and philosophical commentary that made 
them forget the class routine and the passing of the minutes. 

The contradictory and divergent recollections of Professor 
Dunshee’s classroom “technique,” to indulge in the parlance of 
these “scientific” days, may seem strange to the unobservant. 
But his variability is common with teachers of energy and ap- 
preciation. Such an one is certain from the very nature of things 
to “be all things to all men.” 

The teacher always faces classes composed of variables of all 
sorts, sizes, colors, creeds, races, cultures, interests and tradi- 
tions. He is (or should be) careful, charitable, considerate in 
dealing with the backward, the diffident, the immature. He is 
sharp and quick, anon caustic, with the flippant or heedless or 
lazy. With freshmen he holds them close to the basic facts and 
laws, allowing but little discussion. “He was very kind and 
gentle, and so patient with the stupidity I displayed in mathe- 
matics,” one of his Abingdon students recalls. He was a “dear 
old saint” was the instant reply to an inquiry to a student in his 
classes of fifty years ago. With the juniors and seniors he lets 
them guide him in discussion or takes them into related fields, 
caring but little for specific factual recitation. 

One day he deals with a single, particular fact, enlarging on 
it the whole hour. The next day he may run off on this or that 
tangent, going often to the uttermost reaches of the heavens with 
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the idea he pursues or he may circulate about the whole vault 
of the heavens, flinging out glittering generalities that illuminate 
his theme or the general subject in hand. Anon, a dispatch in 
the morning paper, and not the day’s lesson assignment, may 
hold his attention and the class forgets Xenophon or Caesar, 
Euclid or Newton, and the beauties of nature or the clash of 
nations may hold their minds in thrall for the whole class period. 

The teacher who holds himself strictly to a “system” or a 
“rule of thumb” in his method of instruction with all and sundry 
is almost certain to become dull, stale and tiresome, as the days 
increase. 

Often in canvassing the recollections of Professor Dunshee’s 
students respecting his character and conduct of his classes 
I have thought of a sharp contrast between the picture given us 
by Mr. Rollo Walter Brown in his Lonely Americans of “An 
Indulgent Apostle,’ one of Harvard’s famous professors, Charles 
Eliot Norton, and Professor Stephen Leacock’s vivid description 
of his old-time professor of English literature in McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, Canada, which he gave in a lecture before 
the University Club of Des Moines, January 18, 1935, under the 
title of “Education by the Yard.’ The dissimilarities and the 
basic likenesses in the characters and conduct of the two instruc- 
tors described were marked. 

Harvard’s savant was an aristocrat in both the popular and 
the true sense. He was able, aloof; contemptuous of public 
opinion and of the average man’s judgment; indifferent whether 
the students who crowded his lecture room studied or not, and 
fully aware that for the most part they did not intend to when 
they registered for the class; alive to the fact that the majority 
entered his course on art because “it sounded easy” and few 
purchasd the text book, and that much of the scholastic effort of 
the class consisted, as one wag put it, of “getting in and getting 
out” of the lecture room. Nevertheless Charles Eliot Norton 
somehow inspired those heedless collegians with new ideas. 


But few of them escaped without a strange refinement in their con- 
ception of life; few of them failed to discover in themselves an en- 
thusiasm for the beautiful that they had never dreamed 
He cast his sharp clear gaze over the room, 
sublimity about a world that their unseeing eye. 


they possessed. 
and talked in magnetic 
S had never looked upon. 
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He read Dante with such affectionate reverence that undisciplined youths 
who customarily spent lecture periods carving their initials on classroom 
furniture slipped away at the end of the hour and bought all of Dante’s 
works. He spoke with such eloquence upon the high function of the 
imagination in life that men were ashamed to admit how dull and un- 
imaginative their own lives had been. 


Professor Leacock was deploring the deadening effects of so 
much of our modern “regimented” education and in contrast told 
us of the inspiration he derived from his old-time professor at 
McGill who followed no ‘system,’ cared naught for “credit 
hours” and knew little or nothing of the latest formulae in peda- 
gogical “technique” insisted upon by the learned Quid Nuncs of 
our “Colleges of Education.” When he entered his classroom— 
often with an absent-minded expression, dreamy-eyed—he was 
unaware whether his necktie was askew, his hair awry, his clothes 
were brushed, or his trousers were creased or were baggy at the 
knees, or his shoes were blacked and shining. He came into the 
classroom hastily or quietly with no thought of theatrical demon- 
stration and with no eye or design for “publicity.” That goddess 
he neither knew nor cared to know. He may have forgotten the 
previous assignment for the class. He pursued no set course in 
dealing with his subject, be it Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dickens 
or Tennyson. What interested him he proceeded to enlarge upon. 
His face became luminous with the glow of his thoughts. He 
was not only alive but electric with enthusiasm for his subject 
or theme. He saw the beauties and subtleties of their lines and 
figures so clearly and forcefully that his mind took fire. His 
portrayals were so vivid that his students were seized with the 
same enthusiasm. They saw and felt with him. They got im- 
pressions and lessons which not only aroused them but struck 
home, touching the quick, inciting an interest in literature and 
life that became forceful facts in their characters and careers. 
No formal recitations by rote could have so inspired them, and 
no lecturer, droning in monotone through a dull hour, could have 
disturbed their inertia or aroused them from their soporific 


lethargy.” 


94For permission to use the above quotation I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Mr. Brown and his publishers, Howard McCann, Inc., New York City. 

95Professor Leacock in the lecture referred to expanded greatly what he 
partially stated in his The Pursuit of Knowledge, pp. 40-42. 
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A candid and comprehensive consideration of Norman Dun- 
shee’s character and career leaves one with an interesting query. 
We have seen not a little evidence in the letters and reminis- 
cences of his Hiram associates and students that he had first 
_ class ability as a lecturer and speaker. In the pulpit and on the 
lecture platform he was effective in exposition. He always in- 
terested as well as instructed his hearers. He was not so ener- 
getic or eloquent, or so peripatetic or promiscuous as Garfield. 
But both Hinsdale and Green afford us evidence that he was 
among the leaders at Hiram as a debater and lecturer; and his 
students at Oskaloosa, Abingdon and Drake recall his effective- 
ness when he addressed assemblies or chapel gatherings. 

Why, after leaving Hiram did he refrain from public demon- 
stration, save in occasional lectures or preaching in rural or small 
town churches? At Hiram he was in the forefront of discussion 
apparently; thereafter he seemed to shrink from any forward 
appearances. We may suspect, and we may reasonably infer, 
that the bludgeoning he got at Hiram, left him so battered and 
bruised that he had no heart for active, aggressive public work 
that called for contentious advocacy of programs or policies or 
views on moot matters. In his classroom and study he could 
forget, and lose himself in work in which he delighted; whereas 
in the forum he was in the midst of clash and dissension that 
reminded him of his unhappy experiences at Hiram. Hence his 
diffidence, his reticence and retirement. 


XXVIII 

This appreciation of Drake’s first professor of the ancient 
languages would be incomplete and lacking in consideration, and 
unjust, if no mention were made of the important influence in 
his life of the devotion of the sovereign lady who held sway in 
his domestic dominion and made possible his serene and success- 
ful life at Drake. 

Calista Carleton became more than helpmate to Norman Dun- 
shee. She was shield and buckler for her husband. In good and 
ill fortune whether on the “Hill at Hiram” or on the plains of 
Kansas, or within the academic precincts of Oskaloosa or Abing- 
don, she made home the most attractive place for him, watched 


over his health, guarded him against interruptions of his leisure 


MRS. NORMAN DUNSHEE 
(Nee Calista O. Carleton) 


Edinger, Des Moines 
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and study hours, managed the family budget with scrupulous 
concern for the balance of income and outgo. It was well, too, 
for with the meager salaries (often in arrears) paid at Hiram, 
Oskaloosa and Abingdon, the family could not have kept off the 
financial rocks had she been heedless, reckless or stupid in man- 
aging the family budget. She was guided by the two primary 
rules of the prudent housewife, namely, that there is multum in 
parvo in the arts of cooking, and that “mony a mickle mak a 
muckle” in the science of thrift. 

Mrs. Dunshee’s character was compounded of several New 
England ingredients. Her views and daily routine were under 
the sway of a stern conscience that enforced concurrence in creed 
and conduct. Saturday afternoons and evenings were always 
set apart for the preparation of the Sunday school lesson the 
next day. There was no concession or variation in the strict ob- 
servance of that routine; and daughters and granddaughters felt 
the spur of a keen, incisive teacher, alert to the important and 
lasting lessons of the Scriptures studied. Her views anent Negro 
slavery agreed wholly with her husband’s. To her the golden 
rule applied to all God’s creatures, and if the churches should 
send missionaries to Africa and Asia to bring the black or yellow 
man within the fold and insure him the same salvation and assur- 
ance of heaven enjoyed by the white man, then he should have 
the same consideration at the hands of followers of the Nazarine 
in our common life in this land of the free. 

Her granddaughters recall two illustrations of the dominance 
of her stern New England conscience in the application of the 
injunctions of her Christian creed. 

They were visiting her in Kansas in the nineties where she 
was living with her younger daughter, Emma, Mrs. R. T. An- 
drews, at Pardee. The family included a Negro servant who sat 
at table with the members, and was: included in the family wor- 
ship and attendance at church service precisely as were the 
grandchildren or the elder members of the family. 

The other incident of that same visit is a perfect illustration 
of Mrs. Dunshee’s stern sense of exact justice and equity, or 
fair play. She preferred her bread made and baked without 
salt. Her granddaughters indicated rather frankly that they did 
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not like bread so made. Without debate or discontent Mrs. Dun- 
shee ordained that one week the bread should contain salt to 
satisfy the tastes of her granddaughters, and the next week the 
bread would be baked sans salt. There was a mathematical ex- 
actness and balance in that transaction that must needs charm 
the precisionist in “social justice.” 

A conversation between Professor and Mrs. Dunshee anent 
class procedure in teaching is among the traditions of their de- 
scendants. Mrs. Dunshee had observed concerning a teacher 
charged with pretending to know more than he actually did 
in answering questions from the class: “It seems to me that if 
a student asks a question that the instructor cannot answer he 
had better frankly and instantly state that he does not know 
what the true answer is.” “Yes, that perhaps is better than 
pretending to know and floundering in one’s efforts at bluffing, 
but,” he quietly observed, “he had better not make such admis- 
sions very often.” 

Another fact recalled by the granddaughters illustrates the 
sway of New England traditions. In her later years one subject 
held the forefront of Mrs. Dunshee’s conscious thought. She was 
anxious, and at times distressed, lest on her death she could not 
leave enough of this world’s goods to insure a collegiate educa- 
tion for her four grandchildren. But she had been an effective 
economist and despite the persistent narrow margin in her budget 
balances she so managed as to leave a substantial inheritance 
that did much to insure the realization of her hopes for her 
grandchildren.” 

Although possessed of alert intellectual ability and of histri- 
onic and literary capacity that would have made a career easy 
and certain, Mrs. Dunshee preferred the happiness of her hus- 
band and the peace of her home to all of the allurements of the 
stage or the tawdry attractions of Vanity Fair. She took but 
little part in the formal social life either of her church or of the 
university. Neither was she forward or ostentatious in the mis- 
sionary or philanthropic enterprises of the church, although she 
was earnest in her co-operation in all good works when her means 


or strength would permit. 


96Interviews at various times with Misses Ada and Emma Scott, Des Moines, 
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Her home was Mrs. Dunshee’s lodestone and she made it at- 
tractive to both friends and students. Familiars recall vividly 
the dignity and grace with which she presided over the home on 
Twenty-seventh Street in University Place. There was never 
any effusiveness or gush or “small talk” so much met with in 
social gatherings. Per contra, there was a marked precision and 
restraint in her manner in her relations with neighbors and the 
public, but it did not cloak a dull or frigid nature. As one who 
saw not a little of the life within the family circle informed me, 
no one could more effectively, and quickly put the stranger or 
the student who might chance to call at his ease. There was a 
gentle courtesy in their reception and a gracious welcome that 
bespoke spontaneous good will.°’ The atmosphere of their home, 
as another puts it, “was what you would call ideal.” 

Most influential in the Dunshee family circle were the two 
daughters, Misses Josie and Emma. Each, as we have seen, 
between 1877 and 1881 taught collegiate subjects at Abingdon 
College. From 1881 to 1887, the date of her marriage to Rev. 
R. T. Andrews, Miss Emma taught modern languages at Drake; 
and from 1881 until her marriage to Dr. E. C. Scott in 1884, 
Miss Josie was on the teaching staff of Oskaloosa College con- 
ducting classes in art and modern languages. Each daughter in- 
herited much of her mother’s poetical ability. Their poems 
display versatility in versification and keen appreciation of the 
subtleties and depths of human nature, of its pathos and yearn- 
ings. In connection with the inauguration of President B. O. 
Aylesworth in October, 1889, Mrs. Andrews wrote a dedicatory 
anthem that was set to music. The poem of Mrs. Scott with which 
this Appreciation concludes gives an earnest of her poetic imag- 
ination and literary skill; and it is not without significance that 
her daughter, Miss Emma, in 1925 composed Drake’s song en- 
titled Alma Mater. 


XXIX 


In the spring of 1889 it was manifest that Professor Dun- 
shee’s physical strength was slowly lessening, and the trustees 
sanctioned the appointment of one of his best students, Mr. 
Charles O. Denny who graduated at the June commencement, 


97Interview with Mrs. Agnes M. Scott of East Des Moines, October 16, 1935. 
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as assistant teacher of Greek and Latin for 1889-90. He took 
over his beginning classes. In the summer of 1890 four students 
—Messrs. Albert W. Davis of Maitland, Mo., George W. Gonder 
of Rippey, Angus McKinnon of Des Moines, and John E. North- 
rup of Melbourne—arranged to recite to him at his home. It 
must have reminded him of the group that engaged him to tutor 
its members at Hiram in the vacation of 1853. 

While it was clear that his bodily vigor was weakening, it 
was equally clear that his mind was alert and his interest in the 
work of the members of the class’ and his zest in guiding them 
through the intricacies of syntax and textual criticisms did not 
lessen. He was very frail, and he often met the class reclining 
on his couch or in his bed; but the students apparently did not 
suspect how low the sands were running. 

Mr. Northrup recalls his experiences in that class, among 
other memories the following: 


. We got down to business pretty closely. Professor Dunshee 
would often chat with us very pleasantly before or After class on mat- 
ters very frequently pertaining to our common hopes and outlook on 
life.... He was...a man of great natural dignity and yet he was 
very pleasant and sympathetic towards the students. 


The upper class students looked upon him with much reverence, and 
his death created a marked feeling that a romantic link with the past 
had been broken.%§ 


The recollections of Mr. George W. Gonder, another member 
of that last class, enhance Mr. Northrup’s: 


I always regretted that I never had the opportunity to get more of 
my Classical training under Professor Dunshee. I was .. . only under 
Professor Dunshee that last year. . .. However, I am qualified to em- 
phasize what others have told you about his marvelous knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, his fund of dry wit, and his quiet, patient, helpful 
ways that endeared him to every student privileged to sit in his classes.°8" 


The quiet sessions of the class were soon concluded. The end 
came suddenly, and I will let the pen of one of the members of 
that last class tell the story. 

Albert W. Davis was a senior in liberal arts, and was editor- 


98John E. Northrup, op. cit. 
98aGeorge W. eonner to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Boyles College, 
86, 
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elect of the student publication, The Delphic. He now is and for 
many years has been a practicing physician in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. His letter to me, penned forty-five years after the event, 
gives us a vivid impression of the character and influence of his 
old instructor just before his gentle spirit took flight, and of the 
sense of irreparable loss experienced by the members of that 


class. I give it at some length. 


Norman Dunshee was a great teacher. To this work his whole life 
was devoted. His classroom work was not circumscribed by any text 
book. His education was broad and not limited to the teaching of 
Greek and Latin languages. He brought to the student the elements of 
history, mythology, philosophy, ethics, etc., of the ancient peoples. His 
methods were so simple that the student scarce realized at the time 
the scope of his instruction. There was a vivacity in his methods that 
relieved the monotony of the study of a dead language. Physically he 
was rather enfeebled by age, but his mind was clear and active. I never 
knew a man of more modesty and humility. He had that simplicity 
which is essentially a part of true greatness. His profound wisdom 
carried no hint of superiority. The humblest student was treated as his 
equal. The difficult or obscure was made clear to the student in such 
a way as to inspire and not repress. His attitude in the classroom 
dissipated all need of discipline, the mildest Suggestion sufficed. His 
step was feeble the while I knew him. His form was somewhat stooped. 
His eye was clear and sparkling, his voice was slightly feeble and had 
a small tremble to it, but it was clear and his enunciation was distinct. 
His face was clean shaven leaving the whole countenance uncovered, 
while the beard was left unshaven on the neck and below the chin and 
angles of the jaw. Both hair and beard were as white as snow. After 
commencement of 1890 I was one of a group of students who took pri- 
vate instruction in Greek at his home. He was more feeble than he had 
previously been, but his mind was clear and unimpaired; the last few 
lessons he conducted reclining in bed. The day before his death we 
went for our lesson and found him in bed studying astronomy. He 
told us he did not feel able to conduct the class that day, for us to come 
tomorrow and he would hear us. But the lesson of that day was not 
in Greek. It was the lesson of his life as we sadly viewed his silent face 
—the face of one for whom we had the profoundest respect, admiration 
and love. 

I think no one knew Norman Dunshee but to love him. Ambition as 
we use the word was not a part of his character. He lived to serve his 
fellow men. He was simple, yet profoundly religious. He had a quiet 
vein of humor that helped to make his life resilient, wholesome and in- 
spiring. His ambition was, I think, “to do justly, and to love mercy 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” He was a great teacher. But the 
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most important instruction he gave was not that of classroom. It was 
the inspiration from a character that embodied and manifested the 
essentials of a wholesome and worthy life.99 


In the issue of the Iowa State Register of July 16, the public 
learned of Professor Dunshee’s death together with a remarkable 
characterization of his abilities and traits as a man and scholar. 
It was written by some one who had an intimate knowledge of 
his life and work within Drake’s academic circle and one, too, 
who held him not only in high esteem but in affection and 
reverence. 


As serene a life as was ever lived passed away when Professor Dun- 
shee died. It was not the serenity of an idle or indifferent life nor of 
self-consciousness; rather was it the result of characteristic modesty, 
hard labor, and tireless research. When any end of study had been 
gained, it was with such accuracy and such satisfying contentment that 
he could sit in a company of boastful scholars and by his very silence 
shame their over-confident criticisms. By nature and an unusually long 
experience, his home was in the classroom. Seldom rebuking or chiding 
a student, he was still able to draw his best work, and never failed of 
his affection. Among so large a number as daily came before him in 
the university, it is not remembered that any one ever proved his enemy, 
or even spoke unkindly of him. No sacrifice was too great for him when 
a student came for help or sympathy. As an instance of this he was 
giving his entire summer vacation to a class of young men pursuing 
their Greek; and with it all seemed always to get pleasure out of it. 
Propped up in his chair only three days before his death, he followed 
his old Athenian masters with as keen relish as in the hardier days. 

In methods the old were never forgotten, the new never overlooked. 
His earnestness was contagious. In the meetings of the faculty, never 
indifferent to any interest of the school, never recklessly aggressive, his 
counsel was nearly always the last word in any discussion, and settled 
the question. In discipline he counseled mild measures until convinced 
of the unworthiness of the offenders, and then he voted for wholesome 
restrictions. Drake University never had a more loyal friend ...a 
quiet life, commanding in its influence for good, cherished by children 
and aged alike, has slipped away, as the later harvest sun sinks into 
the arms of the hills, leaving a twilight so akin to the day ... that the 
children of the day scarcely know the night has come.1° 


This appreciation of the life and character of Drake’s First 
Professor of the Ancient Languages may fittingly close with the 


99Dr. A. W. Davis to F. I. Herriott, (MS) letter dated at Kansas City, Mis- 


souri, January 20, 1935. 4 ; j 
100Jowa State "Register (now the Des Moines Register), July 16, 1890, pr. 6, 
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lines of a poem by his older daughter, Mrs. Josie Dunshee Scott, 
entitled “Unattained.” It aptly sums up the aspirations and 
ideals of an old-time scholar amidst realities. 


He walked alone—men never knew 
That heart with longings so remote; 
They never saw the fair ideal 
That on his vision ever smote. 


He climbed above the dizzy heights 
And saw horizons new expand 

In broader circles of the sun 

O’er farther lines of sea and land. 


He saw new constellations rise 
From shores of undiscovered night, 
Outlying in their farther course 
The shortness of the common sight. 


He heard a song whose mystic chords 

No earti:ly temple ever filled, 

Inspired of triumph to be won, 

And through and through his heart it thrilled. 


And mighty thoughts too large and strong 
For word-forms, crowded to the birth 
From his great soul, and clothing them, 

He strove to give them to the earth.1 


101Reprinted from a memorial volume entitl i 
printed posthumously by Dr. EB. C. Scott. ee hore eor ee Morning lian: 


IN MEMORIAM 
Rev. Joun H. Ruste, Diep Aprit 14, 1836 


By Rev. R. E. Harvey 


Religion, morality and knowledge are necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind—Edgar R. Harlan. 

The pioneer preachers did more than all other forces combined to 
shape the character and create the standards of the growing civilization 
of the West.—Theodore Roosevelt. 

The foregoing quotations render an apology needless for a 
centenary tribute to the first resident minister of the gospel in 
southern Iowa; who was also the first clergyman to marry, die 
and be buried within our borders. 

He was not the first preacher to visit the region named, but 
his predecessors, in ministering to the incoming settlers of this 
part of the Black Hawk Purchase, merely extended fields of 
labor in adjoining states to include this newest outpost of civil- 
ization, while his parish was exclusively on Iowa soil. The story 
of his assignment portrays the aggressiveness of the frontier 
churches in providing the means of grace for the advancing 
waves of population, and likewise affords an amusing glimpse 
of the holy rivalry amongst the ministry for the foremost posts 
on the skirmish line of the armies of the Lord. 

The first Methodist services in the south half of Iowa were 
held by Barton H. Cartwright, a local preacher attached to the 
Henderson River Mission in Illinois, who in March, 1834, was 
commissioned by his famous kinsman, Peter Cartwright, presid- 
ing elder of Quincy District, Illinois Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, to preach and organize societies in the 
Flint Hills settlements. In pursuance of which mandate there 
was formed at Burlington, in the residence of Dr. William R. 
Ross on April 18 of that year, a church organization which con- 
tests with two others the honor of being the first to be effected 
in Iowa. 

Young Cartwright preached on Sundays throughout the region, 
supporting himself at breaking prairie and other tasks on week 
days. Meantime the Missouri Conference of the same denomina- 
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tion directed J. H. Jamison to extend his vast circuit in the north- 
eastern corner of that state by doing missionary work amongst 
the white and red occupants of the lower Des Moines valley, on 
which errand he visited Burlington in July, 1834, co-operated 
with Barton Cartwright in his services and, evidently regarding 
~ him as only a voluntary evangelist, reported the Flint Hills work 
as part of his own field when his conference held its annual ses- 
sion and was reappointed thereto; the circuit including six coun- 
ties in Missouri and all of the Black Hawk Purchase south of 
Rock Island. 

The Missouri Methodists held their conference in September, 
while the Illinois unit did not meet till October, when Elder 
Cartwright protested that the Missouri brethren “have jumped 
my Iowa claim.” Jumping of land claims was one of the cardinal 
offenses on the frontier, and usually received condign punish- 
ment, but the ecclesiastical transgression was dealt with in less 
sanguinary fashion, especially as Bishop Roberts, who presided 
in both conferences, had already sanctioned the arrangement, so 
the Illinois dignitary could only voice his grievance and bide his 
time. 

Mr. Jamison made only one round of his charge after reap- 
pointment, and then went east to be married; he was succeeded 
by L. B. Stateler under whose zealous ministrations the work 
expanded so rapidly that in the September, 1835, session of the 
Missouri Conference, Bishop Roberts set off Iowa Methodism 
into an independent circuit named “Burlington,” and called for 
a volunteer to man this newest outpost of the church militant. 
To this challenge there came the immediate response “Here am 
I! Send me!” from a young preacher of twenty-six years who 
had just been ordained deacon and admitted into full member- 
ship in the conference. 

John H. Ruble was the son of devout parents, and was con- 
verted in his early teens, but on coming of age fled from his 
Tennessee home to escape a call to the ministry. The voice of 
duty, however, followed him to his Illinois refuge and, yielding 
to the heavenly vision, he received local preacher’s license from 
the presiding elder of Sangamon District, the Rev. Simon Peter; 
wherefore he may be said to have been in the regular apostolic 
succession ! 
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Removing to Missouri, young Ruble labored first as pastor’s 
assistant, then was received on trial and after two years on the 
White River Mission in the wilds of Arkansas, was assigned, as 
we have seen, to the yet wilder prairies of Iowa. The young mis- 
sionary brought to his task a fine mind which he assiduously 
cultivated, a genteel appearance and affable manners, all of which 
were reinforced by a devout demeanor which compelled even 
skeptics to admit, “Ruble is what he professes to be,’ and en- 
deared him to his parishioners. Being gifted in song, fervent in 
prayer and of ready utterance, his energetic application of Scrip- 
ture to the hearts and consciences of his hearers evoked enthusi- 
astic response from his impressionable congregations. 

Burlington Circuit extended from river to river covering prac- 
tically the same territory now comprising the Iowa-Des Moines 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; but at that date 
the only portion open to white settlement was the strip fifty miles 
wide along the west bank of the Mississippi, extending from the 
Missouri state line to the Iowa River, where a reserve had been 
assigned the Sac chieftain, Keokuk, in consideration for his in- 
fluence in keeping most of his tribe at home during the Black 
Hawk War. What was left, however, included three modern 
counties with portions of three or four more, all forming Des 
Moines County of Michigan Territory—ample field enough for 
any man to traverse every four weeks. 

Mr. Ruble was accompanied on his first round by Jonathan 
King of New London, without whose pilotage he would have 
been as helpless in the waving seas of grass separating the sparse 
settlements, as would have been a prairie dweller amidst the 
White River forests from which he had so recently come. Nor 
was this the only peril to be faced. According to the season of 
the year, capricious nature blockaded the dim trails with miry 
swamps and mountainous snow drifts; the bridgeless, fordless 
streams were filled with roaring floods or choking ice floes; flam- 
ing thunder storms and blinding blizzards swept the wide open 
spaces, while in spring and autumn prairie fires lurked in ambush 
like red Indians. But what of it? Others braved all these perils 
in hope of gain; should God’s messenger dare less to save souls? 

In all these wide borders there was not a single house of wor- 
ship. A few of the more ambitious villages boasted log struc- 
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tures which served alike for educational, religious and judicial 
purposes, but most of the services were held in private homes, 
usually one-room cabins, where planks, laid across chairs or 
blocks of wood, functioned for pews. One of the more pretentious 
of these, the double log cabin of George Leebrick, in Burlington, 
housed the first quarterly meeting held by Presiding Elder Henry 
Monroe from St. Louis, November 21-23, in which the sermon 
was interrupted by the building catching fire from the huge blaze 
kindled in the great chimney. The green house logs, however, 
proved such poor heat conductors that the congregation, resolving 
itself into a volunteer fire department, soon extinguished the con- 
flagration, after which the service resumed its normal course. 

The itinerary of Burlington Circuit is of interest, for it desig- 
nates the population centers of a century ago, although some of 
the place names may be no longer familiar to the local residents 
except from their proximity to towns established long afterward. 

Burlington; Tamatown Prairie, six miles north of Burlington; 
Casey Prairie, two miles further north; Springfield’s, near 
Dodgeville; Yellow Spring, near Kossuth; Hobb’s, three miles 
east of New London; Samuel C. Read’s, on the Des Moines four 
miles above Farmington; Clark’s Point, four miles north of West 
Point; Pitman’s, two miles east of West Point on the Fort Madi- 
son road; Fort Madison; Augusta; Sand Ridge, on the Fort 
Madison-Burlington road; and Mount Pleasant, a hamlet of three 
houses, where Mr. Ruble was the pioneer preacher, delivering 
the first sermon in the home of Pressley Saunders. 

These were the regular Sunday preaching stations. On week 
days, and nights, the circuit rider preached wherever a group of 
people could be assembled, and his labors were supplemented by 
the activities of local preachers, exhorters and classleaders, un- 
paid lay workers; a combination of effort which covered the en- 
tire region with a network of Methodist societies. 

There was compensation for the hardships encountered in the 
cordial hospitality which everywhere greeted the traveling minis- 
ters, regardless of creed or denomination, for the hardy frontiers- 
men gladly shared food and shelter with those who broke to them 
the bread of life eternal. The salaries were scantier even than 


the entertainment, for silver and gold there was none, and the 


few bank notes which drifted in from the older states were 
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usually worthless, but such as they had was willingly divided 
with the heralds of the cross. It was by this co-operation of 
effort that religion came to pervade the entire social life of the 
primitive commonwealth, so that few portions of the West were 
freer of the crime and violence usually prevalent along a raw 
frontier. 

There were other compensations: youth and beauty were drawn 
together by the same mystic chords vibrating everywhere, and 
that he might bestow the church’s blessing upon the culmination 
of love’s young dreams, the young minister obtained the legal 
authority required by the code in force from his faithful parish- 
ioner, the pioneer physician and merchant of Burlington, who 


was also the first clerk of the courts. 

Territory of Michigan, Des Moines County:—Know all men by these 
presents, that John H. Ruble is hereby permitted to solemnize marriages 
in the county of Des Moines. This 21st of October, 1835. William R. 
fuoess, C. ©. DD, CF 


And being of like fiber with the young life about him, the 
roseate splendor of romance fell across the preacher’s pathway. 
In Mount Pleasant he met and fell in love with Diana, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bowen, people prominent in both church 
and community. The wedding took place in Burlington, the coun- 
ty seat, probably because there was no one nearer with authority 
to perform the ceremony. It was in January, 1836, that the union 
transpired and the newlyweds returned to Mount Pleasant where 
they designed making their home, but fate ordered otherwise. 

While on his monthly round of the circuit (in which he was 
accompanied by his bride, using the two-wheeled sulky, most 
suitable vehicle for the ill-kept highways of the times) Mr. Ruble 
was stricken down by influenza and lay ill for two weeks in the 
home of Sullivan Ross, brother of the doctor, where he passed 
away on April 14. The final summons came unexpectedly but 
found him not unready. Having long prayer that he might “go 
up with a shout,” it was now granted him to meet the last enemy 
with a triumphant “The Will of God be done! Welcome, Death, 
I am prepared to go!” 

The funeral discourse on April 15 was delivered by the elo- 
quent Peter Borein of Quincy, Illinois, from the text, John 5: 


1Copy of the certificate given by the clerk of court of Des Moines County to 
Rey. John H. Ruble. 
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28-29. With a reputation as scholar, gentleman and Christian 
commanding universal respect, and gifted with a musical voice 
and handsome personality, such a preacher on such an occasion 
could not fail to make a deep impression upon the very large 
audience who listened to his interpretation of the resurrection 
and eternal judgment. The interment took place at Burlington, 
but some time later the widow removed the remains to Mount 
Pleasant where they repose awaiting the great awakening. 

Peter Cartwright promptly improved the opportunity to re- 
possess his “Iowa claim” by sending two aggressive itinerants 
to supply the vacancy on Burlington Circuit; one of them, Daniel 
Cartwright, brother to Barton already mentioned, took the region 
north of Burlington; while Peter Borein’s cousin, Wilson Pitner, 
a genius more eccentric than Peter Cartwright himself, ranged 
from Burlington to the Missouri line. No further contest over 
title seems to have occurred, for Iowa Methodism remained under 
the fostering care of its parent state, Illinois, until attaining to 
conference status in its own right. 


Monument to Rey. John H. Ruble erected in a cemetery at Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
in 1858 by the Iowa Conference of the M. E. Church, ; 
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John Ruble’s grave remained unmarked until 1858 when the 
Iowa Conference placed at his head the marble monument shown 
in the accompanying cut. The date of death there given was 
probably supplied from memory by the purchasing committee, 
and is in error. That given in this sketch comes from the minutes 
of the Missouri Conference. Time having wrought the ravages 
indicated on this memento, the Iowa-Des Moines Conference, at 
its 1933 session, on motion of Rev. W. A. Longnecker, historian 
of the old Iowa Conference, voted a more lasting memorial which 
was procured, largely through the diligent activity of Dr. Long- 
necker. It consists of a granite boulder, bearing a bronze tablet 
whereon appears the record of the life and death of the man 
who sleeps below. It stands at the foot of the grave, facing 
Highway No. 161. 

Here on September 18, 1934, most of the ministers of the 
Iowa-Des Moines Conference, together with many lay members 
from Mount Pleasant and elsewhere, assembled for the dedica- 
tion exercises, which were the first feature of the annual con- 
ference session in which the centenary anniversary of the first 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Burlington was duly commem- 
orated. 

Rev. W. A. Longnecker presided in the services at the grave, 
using a gavel made of wood from Barrett’s Chapel in Delaware 
where Bishops Coke and Asbury held their first consultation 
relative to the organization of American Methodism. The open- 
ing prayer was offered by Rev. Thomas P. Potter of the Upper 
Iowa Conference, Rev. R. C. Buchanan read a historical sketch 
prepared by the author of this paper, Rev. R. M. Shipman de- 
livered an address dealing with the contrasts of a century in the 
character and difficulties of the preacher’s work, Rev. F. C. Wit- 
zigman pronounced the prayer of consecration, and Rev. UE Ae 
Shenton gave the benediction. The hymns used were “Faith of 
Our Fathers,” and “A Charge to Keep I Have,” the latter un- 
doubtedly sung by John H. Ruble and his log cabin congrega- 
tions. May his devotion to duty and spirit of consecration de- 
scend upon all, both ministers and laymen, who tread the paths 


he marked out a hundred years ago. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STONE CITY 


(A letter from Senator J. A. Green,’ the founder, to Dr. S. G. 
Matson) 
Stone City, Iowa, January 13, 1896. 
Dr. S. G. Matson,” 
Viola, Iowa. 
Dear Doctor Matson: 

In compliance with your wish for my personal recollections 
of Stone City, its beginning, growth and prosperity, I cheerfully 
compile the following, being true, as I believe it. 

I came here where Stone City now stands on March 17, 1868, 
and found it a vast wilderness with heavy timber on all sides, 
but fast yielding to the woodman’s ax. The wood so cut was 
used by the railway company for ties and fuel, no coal being 
then used in this part of the state. There were then three quar- 
ries in operation, on what we now call a very small scale, of 
which I will give you a history below. 

At this time the only signs of civilization for many miles were 
a frame building at Crouse, Shaw & Weaver’s quarry, since 
burned, a lime kiln at the same place, and a stone house at 
Haines & Lewis’, which still stands and is used for a residence 


1John A. Green was born in County Roscommon, Ireland, December 10, 1844, 
and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, February 25, 1920. Burial was in Holy Cross 
Cemetery, Anamosa. He emigrated to America with his parents in 1852, stop- 
ping in Boston, where he attended school. He then for ten years worked as a 
stonecutter and letterer. He came to Joliet, Illinois, in 1865, and to the hills 
west of Anamosa, later known as Stone City, in 1868. Here he opened the lime- 
stone quarries which in a few years developed into a concern employing at one 
time several hundred men, thriving until cement came into general use, when 
the quarries declined. Mr. Green also successfully conducted farming and fine 
stock raising. He was progressive, successful and generous, and was a liberal 
supporter of church and hospital work. He was a leader in the Democratic 
party of his county and district. In 1891 he was elected senator from the Cedar- 
Jones district, and served in the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth general assem- 
blies. In 1904 he was the unsuccessful candidate for Congress in the Fifth Dis- 
trict— ANnats oF Iowa, Vol. XII, p. 552, January, 1921. 

2Sylvester G. Matson was born in Middlesex, Vermont, March 5, 1808. His 
boyhood was spent on a New England farm where he secured a liberal education 
and became a teacher. He graduated in the Medical Department of the State 
University and became a practicing physician. In 1845 he removed to Iowa 
Territory, locating near Anamosa. In 1846 he was elected a member of the 
convention which framed the Constitution under which Iowa became a state. 
He was the same year chosen a member of the House of the First General As- 
sembly and helped to frame the first laws for the government of the new state. 
He was chairman of the Committee on Schools and reported the bill which pro- 
vided for a State University. Mr. Matson was influential in framing the first 
school laws and was chosen a trustee of the State University. As a legislator 
he left the impress of his early work upon the permanent laws of the state. He 
was a Democrat up to the time of the organization of the Republican party 
when he united with it in opposition to slavery. He died on the 5th of February, 
1898.—Gue’s History of Iowa, Vol. IV, p. 185. 
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by John Ronen. There was at Parsons & Webb’s a board shanty 
used for a boarding house, and two log houses, all gone long 
since. From that time to the present some building has been done 
every year. In September, 1873, we had a post office located 
here, naming the new born city to correspond with the business 
which was to be most prominent. Your humble servant named 
the place Stone City, which has grown into a hamlet of 600 
people, and draws more money from other states than any town 
in Iowa. It has an opera house, hotel and business house com- 
bined, 160 feet long, three stories high, and is built of the ever- 
enduring stone produced here. 

Stone City has water power sites, and is destined to be a large 
city in the near future. The writer hopes to see it, in connection 
with the vast quarry business, a manufacturing city of magnifi- 
cent proportions, it being well situated for that purpose. 

The first stone used from these hills was by the army in terri- 
torial times, in the construction of bridges on the highways, which 
stand as monuments of the perfection of this stone, it being as 
perfect as the day it was taken from its natural bed, wearing as 
well as granite possibly could. 

The first stone shipped abroad was to Dubuque and Cedar 
Falls by rail in 1859 by David Graham, who opened the first 
quarry here, on the center of section 5, 84 north, 4 west, which 
is still in operation. It was successively owned and operated by 
D. Graham, Haines & Lewis, M. Hisey, and John Ronen, the 
present operator. From the beginning to the present time, 28,134 
cars have been shipped, of which John Ronen shipped from 1881 
to the present time, 23,134 cars. 

About 1852 Mr. Haggard quarried from the top of the hill on 
the extreme west end of the Stratified Stone Basin, stone which 
was hauled by wagon to Cornell College, at Mount Vernon, which 
was then building. All the trimming for that building, which is 
perfect today, was hauled over the then uninhabited prairies, 
there being no railroads here in those days. This speaks well 
for this stone, as stone was then found in abundance at the foot 
of the hills where Mount Vernon now stands. The hill from 
which these stones were taken was afterwards sold to Dr, S. G. 
Matson and called Mount Hope, and was owned and managed 
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by Dr. S. G. Matson, then by James & Ross and afterwards by 
James & Ronen, who shipped 5,000 carloads of stone. This 
quarry has not been worked for many years and is at this writ- 
ing dormant. 

Next to enter the field were Crouse, Shaw & Weaver who 
opened a quarry adjacent to the first one opened. They com- 
menced operation in 1866 and continued until 1872, when they 
sold to the state of Iowa, and it was then worked by convicts 
from Anamosa, the penitentiary having just been established 
there. Crouse, Shaw & Weaver shipped from their quarry in the 
years 1866 to 1872 inclusive, about 4,000 cars. The state shipped 
for its own use and that of the public, as it sold stone for two 
years, when the legislature passed a resolution preventing the 
state from entering on the market against free labor, from 1872 
to the time they abandoned it in 1878, about 5,000 cars. This 
quarry was afterwards sold to J. A. Green, who operates it on 
a small scale, to fill the deficiency of Champion Quarry No. 1. 
He has shipped from here about 5,000 cars. 

In 1866, the same year which Crouse, Shaw & Weaver opened 
their quarry which is in the extreme east of the Stratified Stone 
Basin, Parsons & Webb opened what they called Crow Creek 
Quarry, it being on the center of section 6 on the Jones and Linn 
county line, and in the same hill as the Mount Hope Quarries. 
They continued to do business under that name until 1868 when 
J. B. Webb bought out Parsons and ran it in his own name until 
1877, since which time it has not been worked. There being no 
data at hand the shipments from this quarry are estimated at 
about 4,000 cars. 

In the spring of 1869 H. Dearborn commenced business on 
the n.e.14 of section 6, 84 north, 4 west, on the north bank of 
the Wapsipinicon. He is still in business, operating under the 
name of H. Dearborn & Sons, in the place where he first com- 
menced business and from where he has shipped a total of 27,432 
cars. 

In the year 1869 J. A. Green opened the Champion Quarries 
No. 1 on the south side of the Wapsipinicon River, and about 
the center of the Stratified Stone Basin which has proved to be 
exceedingly good. From here he has shipped 47,618 cars. In 
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addition to this J. A. Green opened a quarry in 1887 on the C. 
& N. W. Ry. from which he has shipped some 7,000 carloads. 
This quarry he calls Johnellen. It bids fair to turn out millions 
of carloads, it being the highest face in this stratification and 
embraces several hundred acres. 

The next quarry to be opened at Stone City is the one known 
.as Gold Hill, which was opened in 1883 by Dawson & Hess and 
afterwards bought and operated by F. S. Brown & Co. in 1887, 
they having commenced business on July 7 of that year. From 
this quarry and another face adjacent, which F. S. Brown & Co. 
opened and named Mammoth Quarry, were shipped a total of 
14,000 cars, of which F. S. Brown & Co. shipped 11,983 cars. 

In 1884 the state of Iowa abandoned its quarry on the Wapsi- 
pinicon and purchased one on the Buffalo River near Anamosa, 
which it still operates, and from which it is erecting its own 
buildings and supplying state institutions. It must have shipped 
from 1884 to 1895 inclusive, some 15,000 cars. 

In the spring of 1894 James Lawrence opened a leased quarry 
on the Buffalo, adjoining the State Quarry, from which he has 
shipped about 50 cars in the two years he has been in business. 

These are all the quarries opened for railroad transportation, 
and we find the total number of cars shipped to be about 156,229,. 
at an average valuation of $20.00 per car, which is very low, 
amounts to $3,124,580.00. This stone has been spread over eight 
states, namely: Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. It is in the finest buildings 
and bridges in those states namely: The Boston Block, a seven- 
story building 56 x 120 feet, all stone; Washburn Building; Sidel 
Building; Congregational Church; and the Great Arch Double 
Track Viaduct across the Mississippi River below the Falls of 
St. Anthony, all the above in Minneapolis. Besides these there 
are in Iowa two of the large shops at Rock Island Arsenal, the 
Guard House and Barracks, also six officers’ quarters; the Blind 
Asylum at Vinton; the Sabula, Keethsburg and Fort Madison 
railroad bridges, and the Lyons, Clinton and Muscatine highway 
bridges. There is also the Insane Asylum at Norfolk, Nebraska. 
In Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois the C. B. & N. Ry. and 
the C. & G. W. bridges on their entire lines; and those of the 
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Illinois Central in Iowa and Illinois. The entire system of the 
C. M. & St. P., the B. C. R. & N., the C. & N. W. as well as the 
C. R. I. & P., virtually, all the roads in the Northwest have used 
it to their entire satisfaction. The Iowa Hospital for Insane at 
Independence is built of this stone, also the columns under the 
Rotunda in the State Capitol where strength is required. 

There are very few towns or cities but have used it wherever 
stone was required. It can safely be said that no more durable 
stone, except granite, exists. 

Yours very sincerely, 


J. A. GREEN. 


NOTICE 


The subscriber would inform those who have applied for 
teachers from the National Board of Public Education at the 
West, that he has just received intelligence that this Society will 
not be able to furnish any teachers for Iowa from the Spring 
Class, as the applications reached me too late, and the Spring 
Class has been unusually small, while the demand has been un- 
usually great. Prior applications must have precedence. The 
next Class will assemble at Hartford, Connecticut, on the 1st 
of August, and may reach Iowa by the Ist of October. Those 
wishing to obtain teachers through this source should make their 
applications early, through J. W. Webber, Esq., Secretary of the 
Iowa Committee, Burlington, Iowa. 


James A. Crark. 
Fort Madison, May 23d, 1848. 


—The Iowa Statesman, Fort Madison, Iowa, May 27, 1848, 
page 2, column 6. (In the Newspaper Division of the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Department of Iowa.) 

(The above James A. Clark was evidently the Reverend James 
A. Clark, a graduate of Yale College in 1834 and sent out as a 
missionary to Iowa, and was located at Fort Madison. See ad- 
dress of William Salter, Annas, Vol. IV, p. 623.—Editor 
ANNALS. ) 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 
JAMES H. LEES 


James H. Lees was born in Yorkshire, England, July 26, 
1875, and died at Garden Grove, California, August 6, 1935. 
Burial was at his boyhood home, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

His parents were Henry Lees and Sarah Turner Lees, both 
natives of Yorkshire. James came with them to America in 1881, 
when he was six years old. The family settled upon a claim in 
southeastern South Dakota. This country was indeed on the 
frontier at that time. Their home was a two-room frame house, 
sodded for warmth. There was a school, but reading matter was 
scarce. The Bible and the few books they had brought from 
England were read over and over. They could not think of life 
without music, so a reed organ had been brought with them. The 
father had been a pipe organ player and a singer and the mother 
a choir singer in England, so they and the two children furnished 
music for the neighbors, and their little house on the prairie 
became the meeting place for church and other gatherings. 

After three years they were sought by other English people, 
and they moved to the Fields Brothers’ large farm for blooded 
stock near Cedar Falls, Iowa. Here again was a touch of their 
native land. At fifteen James entered the preparatory depart- 
ment of the State Normal School and received an impress from 
President H. H. Seerley and other teachers that endured for a 
lifetime. He was graduated from the Normal School and, after 
teaching for a time, received the A. B. degree from Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids, in 1901. 

The next two years were spent at the State University of 
Iowa under the guidance of another great man, Dr. Samuel Cal- 
vin. From him James Lees received the inspiration that led to 
the choice of the field of geology as a life work. After receiving 
the degree of Master of Science in 1903, he spent the next three 
years at the University of Chicago as a graduate student and 
research assistant. In 1906 he went to Des Moines as assistant 
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state geologist in the Iowa Geological Survey, and he held this 
position for twenty-eight years with Dr. Calvin and Dr. George 
F. Kay as state geologists. Some years later he completed his 
thesis and received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Chicago in 1915. The Survey was moved to Iowa 
City in September, 1933, but Dr. Lees resigned his position in 
June, 1934, on account of ill health. 

Dr. Lees was a member of Phi Kappa Phi, a scholastic honor 
society at Coe College, and of Sigma Xi, honor scientific frater- 
nity. He was secretary of the Iowa Academy of Science from 
1914 to 1924 and was president in 1931. He also served as 
president of the Iowa Conservation Association in 1923, and held 
membership in the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and in the Geological Society of America. 

Dr. Lees’ work had taken him to every county in Iowa, and he 
was familiar with the geology of every part of the state. He 
made a study of economic geology, especially the coal mines and 
the water supply. He wrote many articles on Iowa geology, 
among them “The Des Moines River Valley,’ “History of Coal 
Mining in Iowa,’ and several articles on deep wells. His thor- 
ough knowledge of the geology of the state enabled him to give 
valuable advice to those interested in the development of the 
natural resources of the state. Moreover, he renderd distinct 
service to the State Park Board when information was sought re- 
garding the areas within the state which should be set aside as 
state parks. 

Dr. Lees edited five volumes of reports while Dr. Calvin was 
state geologist and fifteen volumes during the administration of 
Dr. George F’. Kay. In his editorial work he was painstaking in 
his efforts to make every report of the Survey as free as possible 
from error. He knew correct English and was familiar with the 
latest and best approved methods used in the editing of American 
geological publications of high standards of excellence. 

The many friends of Dr. Lees will remember him not alone 
for his scientific and editorial work but for his unselfishness, his 
sincerity, his trustworthiness, and his sensitive regard for human 
personality. 

He was married in 1906 to Agnes Mae Crane, and two sons, 
Robert and Laurence, were born to them. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Wirt1am G. Ray was born at Hope, Michigan, February 19, 1857, 
and died in Grinnell, Iowa, January 30, 1936. Burial was in Hazelwood 
Cemetery, Grinnell. His parents were Orin L. and Harriet Shaw Ray. 
Owing to his mother’s death he lived at the home of his maternal grand- 
parents at Madrid, St. Lawrence County, New York, from the time he 
was three years old until he was seventeen, when he came to friends in 
Grinnell. He attended the Grinnell Academy and matriculated in Iowa 
College (later Grinnell Coliege), from which he was graduated in 1882, 
teaching country school occasionally in the meantime. From 1882 to 1887 
he was principal of Guthrie County High School at Panora, and from 
1887 to 1889 was superintendent of Grinnell public schools. During 
these years he did much teaching in various teachers’ institutes in his 
section of the state. On retiring as superintendent of Grinnell schools, 
he was made secretary of the Grinnell School Board which he held until 
failing health overtook him. In 1889 he became associated as junior 
partner with Dr. S. A. Cravath in the publication of the Grinnell Herald. 
This work he continued until the lime of his death, having as partners 
during that forty-six years, besides Dr. Cravath, Ronald McDonald, 
G. W. Cowden, Austin P. Haines, and in recent years, A. L. Frisbie. 
In 1895 he was elected representative and served in the Twenty-sixth, 
the Twenty-sixth Extra (Code Revision), and the Twenty-seventh gen- 
eral assemblies. He was chairman of the Normal Schools Committee in 
the Twenty-sixth, and of the Private Corporations Committee in the 
Twenty-seventh. He was chairman of the Republican County Central 
Committee of his county for several years. He served as postmaster at 
Grinnell from January 18, 1907, until January 31, 1911. He served 
Grinnell as mayor from 1925 to 1931. During those years he took much 
interest in the Iowa League of Municipalities, and served that organ- 
ization one year as its president. In 1921 he with A. L. Frisbie and 
David Sutherland bought the Brookiyn Chronicle, which at the time of 
his death was owned by Ray & Frisbie. In 1923 the same parties bought 
the Montezuma Republican, which is now owned and edited by Mr. 
Sutherland. Mr. Ray served as president of the Iowa Press Association 
for the year 1929-30. In 1933 the association gave him the further honor 
of designating him as one of the master editors of the state. He was 
made a trustee of Grinnell College in 1926, was an active member of 
the Masonic and the Knights of Pythias orders and of the Congrega- 
tional church. He gave unstintingly of his talents and strength to the 
welfare of the people of his town, county and state. 


Sipney A. Fosrer was born on a farm near Friendship, Alleghany 
County, New York, May 17, 1849, and died in Des Moines, Iowa, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936. Burial was in Woodland Cemetery, Des Moines. When 
he was ten years old his mother died and he supported himself by labor, 
meantime attending common school. In 1865 he removed to Adams 
County, Wisconsin, and in 1866 began an apprenticeship as a printer 
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in the office of the Adams County Press published at Friendship, Wis- 
consin. In 1871 he was assistant clerk of the Wisconsin State Senate, 
retaining the position three years. In 1875 he removed to Iowa and 
purchased the Mitchell County News at Osage, having as a partner G. 
W. Bennett. In 1877 he sold his interest in that paper and in February, 
1878, purchased the Worth County Eagle at Northwood. In 1883 he 
admitted Almond R. Miller to a partnership. In 1884 he served as chief 
clerk of the Iowa House of Representatives of the Twentieth General 
Assembly. At the same session Frank D. Jackson was secretary of the 
Senate, the noted friendship of these two men doubtless being made, 
or at least augmented, at this time. Late that year Mr. Foster began 
the organization at Marshalltown of the Royal Union Life Insurance 
Company. By 1886 it was established in Des Moines with Frank D. 
Jackson president and Sidney A. Foster secretary. The company 
achieved importance in Iowa and the West, Messrs. Jackson and Foster 
remaining in their respective positions until their retirement in 1924, 
the company. finally being taken over by the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company. Besides giving his chief energies to his insurance 
business, Mr. Foster engaged in other activities. He led in establishing 
Waveland Golf Course, in the city’s purchase of much public park land, 
including parts of Birdland, Greenwood, Waveland and Grand View 
parks, and in the beautification of the river front. He was an ardent 
Republican and for years he aided the party by going on the stump 
under direction of the state committee. He loved not only Des Moines, 
but also Iowa, and is the author of the famous maxim, “In all that is 
good, Iowa affords the best.” He was a Mason, a Shriner, a member of 
the Wakonda Country Club and Hyperion Field Club, was an honorary 
alumnus of the State University of Iowa, and was a member of the 
Society of Sons of the American Revolution and president of the Iowa 
State Society in 1926. He had the capacity for making friends, was a 
man of energy, versatility and originality, a public speaker of ability, 
and a worthy public citizen. 


Wru1z1Am Orson Payne was born in Lynn, Massachusetts, May 7, 1860, 
and died in Des Moines, Iowa, December 15, 1935. Burial was at Ne- 
vada, Iowa. His parents were William Pierce Payne and Adaline Maria 
(Brown) Payne. His father was a Universalist minister who served 
several charges in the East (see Anwars or Iowa, Vol. XIV, p. 159) 
before removing in 1874 to Mitchellville, Iowa, where he had charge as 
principal of Mitchell Seminary. In 1875 the family removed to Nevada, 
Story County, where in 1877 William O. was graduated from the Nevada 
High School in its first graduating class. In 1882 he was graduated in 
liberal arts from the State University of Iowa, and in 1883, from the 
Law Department of the University. He then returned to Nevada and 
joined with his parents in the publication of the Nevada Representative 
which they had acquired. This work he continued with but little inter- 
ruption as associate editor and finally as editor until 1917. In 1888 he 
was first assistant clerk of the House of Representatives of the 'Twenty- 
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second General Assembly. In 1890, through Congressman E. H. Conger, 
he became clerk of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and Measures 
of the national House of Representatives and remained in that position 
through the Fifty-first Congress. In 1900 he was a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention. In 1914 on the retirement of Congress- 
man S. F. Prouty of the Seventh District, Mr. Payne was a candidate 
for the Republican nomination for that position, but lost by a small 
margin to C. C. Dowell. In 1917 he disposed of the Nevada Repre- 
sentative and removed to Des \Moines and established the Iowa Forum 
which he edited and published several years. It was a Republican week- 
ly journal and was devoted almost wholly to political matters. In 1930 
he was a candidate for the Republican nomination of United States 
senator in a field of four—Dickinson, Hammill, Lund and Payne—in 
which he emerged second, Mr. Dickinson being nominated. The last 
few years of his life were less active because of failing eyesight, but 
the activities of his mind were not checked. He was more than a news- 
paper man-—he was a statesman, original, comprehensive, independent, 
philosophical. He worked out a plan for the apportionment of delegates 
to Republican national conventions based on Republican votes cast, in- 
stead of being based on the number of senators and representatives, 
which plan bids fair of early adoption. Another great plan of his was 
a confederation of government of English speaking nations. The busy 
intellect only ceased its work at death. 


M. L. Hearey was born on a farm in Walworth County, Wisconsin, 
April 9, 1855, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, November 26, 1935. He 
received only such education as the country log schoolhouse could give 
him, and at the age of sixteen came to Cedar Rapids seeking employ- 
ment. He was employed for a short time with the Sinclair Packing 
Company, and later by G. Carpenter, an early pioneer, and on April 1, 
1882, received a position as patrolman. He rose to be city marshal, was 
also elected and served for a short time as constable, and obtained a 
position as special United States deputy marshal. On July 1, 1887, he 
was offered and accepted a regular commission as deputy marshal for 
the Northern District of Iowa, with headquarters at Dubuque, but he 
continued to live at Cedar Rapids. As deputy marshal under eight 
presidents he served many papers in injunction proceedings, and ar- 
rested many federal prisoners. The Mesquakie Indian Reservation came 
under his jurisdiction, and on the reservation Mr. Healey was feared 
and at the same time highly respected. He used to say “no Indian ever 
went back on his word.” On the reservation it was said that “while the 
Father at Washington changed, Marshal Healey went on forever.” Mr. 
Healey understood criminals, and their way of thinking, and their ac- 
tions, and he was really a peace officer at heart, and did much to help 
criminals after their parole or discharge, and obtained places for them 
for work in case of need. He retired from office in 1931, and was then, 
through Federal Judge George C. Scott’s influence, made a federal 
probation officer for the Northern District of Iowa, a position which 
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was created for Mr. Healey. From this position he retired June 30, 
1935, on account of failing health. Mr. Healey was a member of the 
Catholic Church. He was held in high esteem for his integrity and noble 
character—B. L. W. 


Acnes Ler Hermansen was born at Ossian, Winneshiek County, Iowa, 
May 25, 1889, and died in Des Moines December 27, 1935. Burial was 
at Ossian. Her parents were Andrew and Carrie (Anderson) Lee. She 
was graduated from the Ossian High School and for a time attended 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, as an art and music student. The 
winter of 1915 she came to Des Moines and served the Thirty-sixth 
- General Assembly as its postmistress. She then took a course in a com- 
mercial schoo] in Des Moines and entered the Oil Inspection Depart- 
ment. as a clerk. She acted as chief clerk until 1923 when it was taken 
over by the newly created Agricultural Department, and remained as 
chief clerk of the Oil Inspection Division of that department until in 
1927 she was appointed deputy county recorder of Polk County by Mrs. 
E. O. Fleur, the then recorder. On Mrs. Fleur’s death in May, 1930, 
Mrs. Hermansen was appointed recorder for the remainder of the term. 
The fall of 1930 Mrs. Hermansen was elected to the position, and was 
twice re-elected, and at the time of her death had a year to serve. In 
1917 she was married to Carl J. Hermansen. Less than a year later he 
entered service in the United States Army, going overseas in the famous 
“Rainbow” Division. He returned in 1919 badly broken in health and — 
died about eighteen months later. (Mrs. Hermansen was a woman of fine 
ability, a good manager and administrator, and was popular with the 
public. She was president of the Recorders Division of the State Coun- 
ty Officers Association, and belonged to many professional, social and 
patriotic associations and clubs, She was a sister of Bishop Edwin F. 
Lee of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Amos O. Hauce was born in Polk County, Iowa, February 13, 1879, 
and died in Des Moines September 20, 1935. Burial was in Glendale 
Cemetery, Des Moines. He was with his parents, Halvor and Kari 
Hauge, in their removal to Emmet County, and later to Wright County. 
He attended common school and was seven years in Humboldt College, 
first as student and then as instructor. In 1902 he went to East High 
School, Des Moines, as a teacher in the commercial department. From 
1904 to 1906 he was cashier in the office of treasurer of state under 
Treasurer Gilbertson. In 1906 he was elected cashier of the Iowa Trust 
and Savings Bank, Des Moines, was later advanced to vice president, 
and te president. In later years he was connected with the Omaha Land 
Bank, being elected a member of the Board of Directors in 1931. This 
he resigned in 1933, but continued to be its representative in Des Moines. 
He was also at the head of the Hauge Insurance Agency. In 1918 he 
was elected representative, was re-elected in 1920, and again in 1922, 
serving in the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth general assem- 
blies. During his first term he was chairman of the Private Corporations 
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Committee, during his second term chairman of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Committee, and during his last term chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. In 1934 he was a candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation for representative in Congress, but lost to C. C. Dowell, the then 
congressman. He was a past president of the East Des Moines Com- 
mercial Club, was a member of the Lutheran church, was formerly 
treasurer of the Lutheran Brotherhood of America, and served three 
years as a trustee of the Norwegian Lutheran Synod of America. 


Ezexret J. SAnxkry was born at Potters Mills, Center County, Penn- 
sylvania, August 2, 1843, and died in Leon, Iowa, September 29, 1935. 
Burial was in the Leon Cemetery. His parents were Ezekiel and Eliza- 
beth (Brown) Sankey. He was with his parents in their removal to 
near Burlington, Iowa, in 1849, and with his widowed mother late in 
1849 to Louisa County, and in 1856 to Decatur County where they lived 
on a farm. He received his education in country public schools. He 
enlisted in Company L, Third Iowa Cavalry, August 15, 1861; re-enlisted 
February 2, 1864; was wounded severely June 11, 1864, when near Gun- 
town, Mississippi; was returned home on furlough, but soon rejoined 
his regiment although the wound in his leg was not entirely healed; and 
was honorably discharged February 26, 1865. Twenty years later his 
leg was amputated between the knee and hip because of the wound. 
Returning from the war he bought a farm in Franklin Township, De- 
catur County, but the fall of 1869 was elected sheriff and was re-elected 
two years later, serving from January 1, 1870, to January 1, 1874. He 
then returned to farming and stock raising until the fall of 1877 when 
he was elected county treasurer and removed to Leon. He served as 
treasurer from January 1, 1878, to January 1, 1880. He later served as 
clerk of the District Court of Decatur County from January 1, 1885, 
to January 1, 1889. He was elected representative in 1903 and served 
in the Thirtieth and Thirty-first general assemblies. In 1908 he was 
again elected representative and served in the Thirty-third General As- 
sembly. Politicaily he was a Democrat. During the latter part of his 
life he engaged in the real estate and loan business. 


Francis Ruinenarr Fry was born at New Haven, Mason County, 
West Virginia (then Virginia), December 28, 1852, and died in Corydon, 
Iowa, November 21, 1935. His parents, Samuel and Mary A. (Zercle) 
Fry removed their family to a farm in the northern part of Wayne 
County, Iowa, in 1857. He was educated in country schools and in 
Western College, at Western, Linn County, being graduated there in 
1872, after which he taught school for three years. He then engaged in 
farming and stock raising in which he was very successful, being scien- 
tific and progressive in his methods. He held several township offices, 
was a member of the school board for twenty years when residing on 
his farm, and was also on the school board for several years after re- 
moving to Corydon. He was officially connected with three banks in 
Corydon, and from 1903 to 1934 was president of the Wayne County 
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‘Mutual Insurance Company. In 1910 he was elected representative and 
served in the Thirty-fourth General Assembly. He was a Republican in 
politics, did not aspire to public honors, but was of great service to 
the community in many ways. 


Joun H. Arken was born at Iowa City, Iowa, March 27, 1875, and 
died in Ida Grove January 14, 1936, In 1876 he was with his parents in 
their removal to the Soldier River Valley in Ida County, in which lo- 
cality he grew to manhood. He remained on his father’s farm proper- 
ties in Grant Township, Ida County, helping to operate them, until in 
1903-04 he was a few months in Valley Junction in the commission busi- 
ness. That was followed by eighteen months in Battle Creek, Ida County, 
after which he located in Ida Grove, where he looked after the farms 
that had been owned by his father and directed extensive cattle feeding 
operations. For fifteen years he served as a member of the Ida Grove 
Board of Education. He was a Republican, and in 1920 was elected 
representative, was five times re-elected, and served inclusively from 
the Thirty-ninth to the Forty-fourth general assemblies. He was assessor 
of the city of Ida Grove during 1895 and was about to begin that work 
for 1936 at the time of his death. 


Joun T. Svuxiiivan was born in Muscatine County, Iowa, October 19, 
1863, and died in Waterloo, Iowa, September 12, 1935. Burial was in 
Calvary Cemetery, Waterloo. He was a son of Timothy and Catherine 
Sullivan. He attended local school in the country, an academy in Iowa 
City, and was graduated from the Law School of the State University 
of Iowa in 1887. He began the practice of law in Waterloo the same 
year in partnership with J. F. Burns as Burns & Sullivan. Later Alfred 
Longley entered the firm. Recently Mr. Sullivan was in practice with 
his son, Jeffrey’ G. Sullivan, as Sullivan & Sullivan. At the time of his 
death he had been the longest in practice of any attorney in Waterloo. 
He early became a force in politics, and co-operated with the late W. 
W. Marsh for many years. It is said he was a delegate to five Demo- 
cratic national conventions. In the convention of 1932 he seconded the 
nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt and is credited with holding the 
Iowa delegation in the Roosevelt column. After election he was an in- 
fluential factor in the distribution of federal patronage in Iowa. He 
was offered two different federal judgeships for himself, but preferred 
to follow the practice of his profession. He was always interested in 
the weifare and advancement of Waterloo, and was a devoted member 
of the Catholic church. 


Amor Stern was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, April 21, 
1854, and died in Logan, Iowa, November 1, 1935. He was with his 
parents, Jacob T. and Millicent B. Stern, in their removal to Harrison 
County, Iowa, in 1857. The family settled at Harris Grove, a few miles 
southeast of the present town of Logan. Almor attended school at Mis- 
souri Valley, and at Magnolia, where the first high school in the county 
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was opened. Magnolia was then the county seat and he worked for a 
time in the office of J. C. Milliman, then county recorder. When the 
county seat in 1875 was removed to Logan Mr. Stern removed to that 
place and in 1878 was elected county auditor. He remained county 
auditor until 1884 when he with J. C. Milliman, his brother-in-law, en- 
gaged in the abstract and real estate business. In 1907 Mr. Milliman 
retired and the business was conducted under the firm name of Almor 
Stern. In 1917 it was incorporated as the Stern Abstract Co. with Mr. 
Stern as president, and was so continued until his death. He had an 
active part in the development of Harrison County and that part of 
the state. He was an ardent partisan politically, but did not care for 
elective or appointive office for himself. In 1908 he was elected on the 
Republican ticket as the presidential elector from the Ninth District, 
in 1920 was the Ninth District delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, and in 1924 was elected a presidential elector at large from 
the state. He was associated for years with leading men of the state 
and was highly regarded both in business and in politics as a man of 
judgment and integrity. 


Cuarres B. CAmpseLtt was born in Columbia County, New York, July 
2, 1841, and died in Waterloo, Iowa, February 25, 1932. Burial was in 
Elmwood Cemetery, Waterloo. His parents were John A. and Efferiana 
Campbell. He removed to Waterloo in 1865 and in 1872 settled on 360 
acres of land in Poyneer and Fox townships, Black Hawk County, and 
became an extensive and well-known breeder and raiser of pure bred 
livestock. In 1892 he removed to a farm in the suburbs of the town of 
Raymond, east of Waterloo, and in 1902 became a resident of Water- 
Joo. In 1920 he retired from active business. He was an active Repub- 
lican and in 1873 was elected representative and served in the Fifteenth 
General Assembly. Later he served several years as a’member of the 
Board of Supervisors of Black Hawk County. 


Joun P. Kennepy was born in Keokuk, Iowa, September 8, 1860, 
and died in a hospital in Keokuk November 11, 1935. Burial was at 
Montrose, Iowa. His parents were William and Mina Burns Kennedy. 
In October, 1860, the family removed to Montrose where John P. grew 
up and where he resided throughout his life. He obtained his education 
in the Montrose public schools, in Eastern Iowa Normal at Grand View, 
Louisa County, and was graduated from the Law Department of the 
State University of Iowa in 1892. During the years he was securing 
his education he was teaching much of the time. For six years he was 
principal of the Montrose schools. In 1883 he and his brother, Charles 
A. Kennedy, established the Kennedy Nurseries which grew into a large 
business enterprise. John P. took a keen interest in public matters. 
He acted as chairman of the Lee County Republican Central Committee 
for several years. He served as a member and as president of the local 
school board for years. He was appointed postmaster at Montrose by 
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President McKinley in 1897 and served consecutively for fifteen years. 
In 1926 he was elected representative and served in the Forty-second 
General Assembly, both the regular and the extra session. He was a 
man of ability and of influence in his part of the state. 


Harrietr Arma Riesy was born near Wooster, Ohio, May 17, 1844, 
and died in Mount Vernon, Iowa, October 5, 1935. Her parents were 
Justin and Harriett Rice Miles. The family removed to Jackson Coun- 
ty, Iowa, in 1855 to a location which later became a part of the town 
of Miles, named in honor of the family. She attended the Lyons Female 
Seminary, Lyons, Iowa. She took an active part in community service 
during the Civil War. She was a member of a mixed quartet which 
gave concerts of patriotic songs. She frequently rode horseback from 
Miles to Sabula, a distance of fourteen miles, to meet boats carrying 
mail up the Mississippi River and delivered it to the people in her 
territory, bringing messages to home folks from their boys on the 
battlefields. She helped care for many wounded soldiers at her father’s 
home. In the school year of 1868-69 she was a music student in Cornell 
College, Mount Vernon. In June, 1869, she married Martin F. Rigby, 
of Stanwood, Cedar County. Two years later they removed to a farm 
near Stanwood. They were the parents of two children. In 1889 they 
removed to Mount Vernon. Mr. Rigby died in 1918. Mrs. Rigby joined 
the Christian church in early womanhood and later transferred to the 
Methodist Episcopal church. She was a charter member of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps of Mount Vernon, was a member of different women’s 
clubs, took an active interest in community affairs, and aided a number 
of students to obtain education. Dying at past ninety-one years, she 
was one of the last survivors of the patriotic young women whose work 
in Civil War days lightened the burdens and soothed the sorrows of 
the Union soldiers and their families. 


Wuzam James McCriarw was born in Rock Island County, Illinois, 
January 21, 1866, and died in Brooklyn, Iowa, October 21, 1935. His 
parents were John and Sarah McClain. The family removed to Scott 
Township, Poweshiek County, Iowa, in 1867. He went to school in his 
home district when a boy and later attended academy in Grinnell for 
three terms. He lived a short time in Colorado, but returning to Powe- 
shiek County engaged in farming and stock raising in Lincoln Township 
until 1929, when he retired from the farm and resided in Brooklyn. In 
1930 he was elected representative and served in the Forty-fourth Gen- 
eral Assembly. He was a Republican, a member of the Methodist 
church, and a progressive and useful citizen. 


Arruur D. Bari was born at Mason, Effingham County, Illinois, 
July 1, 1857, and died in Storm Lake, Iowa, September 17, 1935. His 
parents were Andrew and Sarah (Winterringer) Bailie. He obtained 
his education in country public school and at Normal, Illinois. He 
taught district country schools and began reading law. For three years 
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he read law in the office of Wood Brothers, Effingham, Illinois, and was 
admitted to the bar at Mount Vernon, Illinois, in July, 1881. In October 
of the same year he located in the practice of law at Storm Lake. He 
was county attorney of Buena Vista County in 1887 and 1888. He was 
for some time chairman of the Republican County Central Committee, 
and was several terms mayor of Storm Lake. On August 30, 1900, 
Governor Shaw appointed him a judge of the Fourteenth Judicial Dis- 
trict succeeding Judge Frank H. Helsell, resigned. By reason of this 
appointment and subsequent elections he served until 1913 when he 
returned to private practice, having as his partner in later years Willis 
C. Edson. He was a member of the Presbyterian church, was a trustee 
of the local church, and a trustee of Buena Vista College. He was held 
in high esteem in the community in which he lived for over fifty years. 


Crayton E. Bronson was born on a farm near Raymond, Black 
Hawk County, Iowa, September 1, 1881, and died in Waterloo January 
28, 1935. Burial was in Calvary Cemetery, Waterloo. He was with his 
parents, Lyman H. and Frances Butterfield Bronson, in their removal 
to Waterloo in 1889. He was graduated from East High School, Water- 
loo, in 1903, the same year entered the insurance business with his father 
in Waterloo and at the time of his death was manager of the Bronson 
Insurance Agency. He was a Republican and had the confidence and 
esteem of the public. He was elected representative in 1914 and served 
in the Thirty-sixth General Assembly. 


Cuartes Werstry Carrer was born near Collinsville, Illinois, April 
11, 1853, and died in Pasadena, California, April 21, 1934. His parents 
were Henry T. and Hester Ann Carter. He was graduated in 1878 from 
Chicago College of Law and removed the same year to Orange City, 
Sioux County, Iowa, and began the practice of law. He was a resident 
of Orange City and of Rock Valley, Sioux County, until 1902. He was 
active in the development of that section of the state and became the 
owner of some 3,000 acres of land in that vicinity. In 1899 he was 
elected representative and was re-elected in 1901, and served in the 
Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth general assemblies. In 1902 he removed 
to Grinnell, Iowa, but in 1918 removed to Pasadena. 

Meriin A. Freeman was born in Scott County, Iowa, October 14, 
1866, and died in a hospital in Iowa City June 11, 1928. Burial was at 
Chillicothe, Missouri. He was with his parents in their removal to Jas- 
per County in 1884. He was reared on a farm and received his educa- 
tion in district and Grinnell public schools. Before becoming of age he 
entered railway train service, and followed that until shortly before 
his death. For many years of his later life he was a conductor on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad with his home at Ottumwa. 
In 1914 he was elected representative from Wapello County and served 
in the Thirty-sixth General Assembly. In politics he was Republican. 


